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ABSTRACT 



The aim of this study is to assess the degree to 
which sentence imitations of Negro and Mexican- American children 
(grades K-2) could be used as a basis for language evaluation. Tapes 
of 10 Negro and 10 Mexican- Anver ican children who had responded to a 
set of commercially available test materials were evaluated by panels 
of experts. Evaluations for both groups were in terms of judgments 
concerning language dominance. Standard American English (SAE) 
comprehension, SAE production, SAE phonology, SAE intonation, SAE 
inflections, SAE syntax, language pathologies, and predictions of 
reading achievement. In addition, the Mexican- American children were 
evaluated on Spanish comprehension, Spanish production, Spanish 
phonology, Spanish intonation, and Spanish syntax. For each scaled 
evaluation, evaluators provided a description of their bases for 
judgment. Evaluators responded to open-ended questions regarding 
instructional needs, reading achievement, and overall reactions. 
Results of the study are interpreted primarily for application in the 
training of personnel to undertake language evaluations of primary 
school children using sentence imitation materials, (Author/RL) 
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1 . ABSTRACT 



The aim of the present research was to assess the degree to 
which sentence imitations of Black and Mexican-American children 
(grades could be used as a basis for language evaluation. Tapes 

of ten Black and ten Mexican-American children who had responded to a 
set of commercially available test materials were evaluated by panels 
of experts. Evaluations for both groups were in terms of judgments 
concerning language dominance^ SAE comprehension^ SAE production^ SAE 
phonology ; SAE intonation^ SAE inflections ^ SAE syntax^ language 
pathologies and predictions of reading achievement . In addition, the 
Mexican-American children were evaluated on Spanish comprehension, 
Spanish production, Spanish phonology, Spanish intonation, and Spanish 
syntax. For each’ scaled evaluation, evaluators provided a description 
of their bases for judgment. Finally, evaluators responded to open- 
ended questions regarding instructional needs, reading achievement and 
overall reactions . 

Results indicated high reliability of scale judgments, except 
for ratings of intonation, language pathologies and for predictions 
of reading achievement. The comments which served as bases for making 
scale judgments were highly consistent with language deviations typi- 
cally identified in the two linguistic samples, and were congruent 
with the scale ratings themselves. Responses to open-ended questions 
were markedly inconsistent, often reflecting reticence to make major 
judgments based upon limited data as well as reflecting differences 
in philosophies for language instruction. 

Results of the study. were interpreted primarily for applica- 
tion in the training of personnel to undertake language evaluations 
of primary school children using sentence imitation materials. The 
results of the present study were proposed as applicable to the train- 
ing of evaluators. Finally, suggestions were made for the extension 
of the present techniques to certain aspects of teacher training, in- 
dividual: zed pupil instruction in the language arts area, and for 
linguistic research. 
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2. INTRODUCTION 



During the decade of the 196o's^ linguists^ psychologists^ 
sociologists^ and educators showed considerable interest in the lan- 
guage of "atypical” children. An atypical child has a different socio 
economic status or different ethnic background from those children 
typically represented in educational populations. Educational systems 
including their curricula and teaching techniques^ traditionally have 
been designed for the more usual or typical child rather than for the 
child brought up on the social periphery. Research results have indi- 
cated consistently that children of these atypical populations more 
often encounter significant problems in the educational setting than 
other children do. They repeat more grades^ they are absent more 
often^ and they drop out of school at earlier grade levels and with 
greater frequency than others. That language and dialect differences 
represent one of the crucial variables contributing to these problems 
was not a suggestion unique to the 1960*s. What was new to that 
decade was the amount of activity which these concerns about language 
differences did in fact generate. Numerous research projects were 
designed to investigate tlie specific effects of atypical linguistic 
backgrounds on aptitude and achievement test scores. The concern was 
that in assuming a typical linguistic background these tests could not 
measure accurately the academic potential of atypical children. Hence 
there were efforts to develop programs to ameliorate linguistic and 
cognitive difficulties of young children before they experienced edu- 
cational failure. 

The Teacher Corps^ in its efforts on behalf of both Black and 
Spanish- speaking student populations in the economic impact areas of 
the United States and in keeping with these concerns of the previous 
decade^ readily acknowledged the need for dealing with linguistic fac- 
tors involved in educational performance. Accordingly^ an important 
part of the training of Teacher Corpsmen involves such linguistic con- 
siderations^ and it is deemed essential that they be provided theoret- 
ically sound and viably applicable techniques for dealing with all 
aspects of the language of the children with whom they come into 
everyday contact. 

An important aspect of any educational program involves assess 
nient . Language is no exception. A technique for assessing linguistic 
baselines^ i.e.^ initial levels of linguistic effectiveness^ 'is requi- 
site to determining which children should participate in which 
educational programs. It is also essential in determining the effects 
of the participation of a given group of students in a given program. 
Great care must be exercised in the assessment process to ensure the 
appropriateness of the technique employed. One must ask^ does the in- 
strimient assess those specific aspects of behavior about which infor- 
mation is sought? In addition^ caution is required in the utilization 
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of results from assessment. Here^ one might inquire^ are the results 
used to provide feedback to educators ; or are they used to classify 
and to stereotype students? 



Many instruments have been developed for assessing the lin- 
guistic performance of young children. Some have been designed with 
specific populations in mind (e.g., Spanish-English bilinguals) j others 
are considered by their authors to be applicable and appropriate to 
” children in general.” Pursuant to reviewing several oral language 
assessment techniques^ Teacher Corps was cognizant of the crucial and 
sensitive role assessment plays. It was concluded that a thorough in- 
vestigation of the capabilities and limitations of one assessment tech- 
nique, a sentencfj-imitation test,^ was the most appropriate means of 
exploring oral language assessment as it applied to the agency's 
efforts. The Center for Communication Research of the Universit;y of 
Texas at Austin was asked to carry out the initial investigation of 
this instrument. 



This project represents Phase I of a larger plan which, in ad- 
dition to providing research data concerning a particular assessment 
instrument, will attempt to drav/ upon these results in designing pro- 
grams to prepare Teacher Corpsmen to assess effectively the language 
of those children with whom they work. 

In brief, Phase I involved the following procedures: (l) Sam- 

ple tapes were selected of the linguistic performances of children 
from two linguistic communities, the Black and the Mexican-American . 
These tapes reflected various degrees of linguistic dominance of a 
given language, various levels of comprehension and production, speech 
pathologies, reading readiness, and other relevant asp^^cts of linguis- 
tic performance. (2) A panel of specialists in the area of child lan- 
guage was asked to evaluate the sample tapes from one of the two lin- 
guistic communities in terms of a series of evaluative ratings of per- 
formance, and to cite aspects of a performance considered specifically 
relevant to a given rating. ( 3 ) The responses of the panel of spe- 
cialists were examined and compared to determine the reliability of 
evaluative ratings. ( 4 ) The aspects of the individual performances 
indicated as influential in determining the evaluative ratings were 
examined and a complete description of protocol characteristics ob- 
tained. The data collected and described in Phase I are to serve as 
input to field training and testing with Teacher Corpsmen in an antic- 
ipated Phase II of the larger plan. 

This report describes the research carried out in Phase I, 
i.e., the evaluation of an assessment technique. Section 3 of this 



^The Gloria and David Test . by Language Arts, Inc., Austin, 
Texas, 1958* 
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report briefly describes the sentence -Imitation test and its adminis- 
tration. A description of the procedures followed in this research 
project^ including the research design employed j language sample se- 
lection, questionnaire development, specialist panel selectiorx, and 
the like is to be found in Section k , Section 5 contains a descrip- 
tive account of the data collected from the specialist panel. Eval- 
uative ratings are included as well as information regarding those 
aspects of a given performance which the raters have indicated to be 
specifically applicable to the evaluative rating assigned. Section 6 
contains linguistic profiles of each of the twenty children in the 
samples as they were characterized by the evaluator panels. A discus- 
sion of the research results including implications for Phase II of 
the larger project is presented in Section 7- 



3. THE TEST INSTRUMENT 



3 . 1 The Gloria and David Oral Language Test 

The Gloria and David Test is comprised of exemplars recorded 
on tape and keyed to twenty illustrations^teiken from lesson six of the 
Gloria and David instructional materials. The English version of 
this instrument consists of forty model sentences. The Spanish- 
English version contains fifty sentences, 25 of the sentences of the 
English version plus 25 model sentences in Spanish. The same illus- 
trations are keyed to both versions of the test. In the English ver- 
sion each illustration accompanies two model sentences , In the Spanlsh- 
English version ten of the illustrations accompany two model sentences 
each and ten accompany three sentences. The models in all cases are 
provided hy a Texas-horn bilingual female. 

3 . 1.1 Illustrations . The twenty illustrations on a I 6 mm. 
filmstrip are in bright colors designed to be attractive to small 
children. An attempt was made to eliminate specific cultural cues in 
the illustrations through the use of bright colors and fanciful art- 
work. 

3.2 The English Test 

3 . 2.1 Content . The forty model sentences of the English ver- 

sion of this instrument appear in Appendix 1. The shortest English 
sentence contains two words, four syllables: “Gloria cries.** The 

longest is *’Gloria and David both get clean clothes” which contains 
ten syllables. 

3 . 2.2 Phonological content . A breakdown of the phonological 
content of these forty sentences appears in Table 3-1- As may be iseen, 
twenty-one English consonants are represented in at least one position; 
/ 3 / as in ** judge” and /z/ as in **vision” are not included in any posi- 
tion. All vowels occur at least once. Diphthongs include /ay/ and 
/ya/; /i/^ /®/^ /^/^ i^i /°/ occur preceding a final /r/; con- 
spicuously absent are /aw/ as in ”cow” and /oy/ as in "boy.** 

3.2.3 Grammatical content . A grammatical breakdo\m of the 
content of the English test appears in Table 3 - 2 . 

3.3 The Spanish-English Test 

3 . 3.1 Content. The fifty model sentences of the Spanish- 
English test appear in Appendix 2, The range of the length of the 



^Gloria and David Beginning English, Series No. 20, 1958; 
Gloria and David Beginning Spanish, Series No. 40, 1959. 
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Table 5«1 Phonological content of English test 



Consonant Clusters 



Consonants 


Initial 


Medial 


Final 


Initial 


Final 




P 


. 


. 


4 


pi 1 


ts 


2 


t 


11 


5 


11 


kl 6 


ks 


5 


k 


6 


- 


4 


kr 1 


dz 


1 


b 


7 


2 


- 


hr 7 


Ips 


1 


d 


12 


2 


9 


dr 7 


Ik 


1 


g 


6 


- 


1 


gl 14 


nt 


1 


9 


- 


- 


9 


sk 1 


nk 


1 


d 


17 


4 


- 




nd 


5 


f 


6 


- 


- 




ndz 


1 


V 


- 


9 


- 




nz 


2 


m 


5 


1 


2 




rt 


1 


n 


it 


- 


19 




rk 


1 


1 


5 


1 


6 




rks 


1 


r 


- 


lU 


27 








w 


10 


- 


- 








y 


- 


- 


- 








h 


5i+ 


- 


- 








s 


6 


- 


4 








z 


- 


- 


52 








s 


7 


5 


7 








2 


- 


- 


- 








<✓ 

c 


it 


- 











V 



Vowels 



I 


(bit) 


58 


ya 




lit 


i 


(beat) 


20 


ay 




5 


6 


(bet) 


27 


ir 


(beer) 


1 


e 


(bait) 


28 


ar 


(burr) 


11 


ae 


(bat ) 


21 


er 


(bea.r ) 


7 


a 


(pot) 


15 


ar 


(bar) 


)i 


O 


(bought) 


7 


or 


(boar) 


Di 


0 


(boat) 


50 








'IT 


(book) 


1 








U 


(boot ) 


10 








a 


(but ) 


k9 









Table 3»2 Grammatical content of English test 



Nouns and Pronouns 



Miscellareous constructions 



Count nouns -singular 25 

Count nouns -plural 16 

Mass nouns 8 

Pronoun-subject 10 

She 4- 

He 2 

They 4 

Noun possessive 2 

Pronoun-possessive 20 

Her 9 

His 7 

Tlieir 4 



Verbs 

3rd person present tense 21 



Singular l4 

Plural 7 

Has 9 

To be 6 

is' 3 

are 3 



O 




Def. article + noun singular 4 

f. article + noun plural 5 

ef , article t noun singular 8 

L .^ef, article t ad j . + noun singular 1 
Adjective + noun plural 1 

in + possessive pronoun + no\in 2 

on + possessive pronoun + noun 6 

with + possessive pronoun + noun 2 

for + possessive pronoun + no\in 2 

to + noun (place) 3 

at + noun (place) 1 

Adverb (time) 2 

Negatives 3 

don’t + verb 1 

can + verb 1 

cannot + verb 1 

X (noun) and Y (noun) 3 

X (noun) and Y (no\in) both 1 

to have X for Y 2 

(to) button (verb) 2 

(to) dress in ... clothes 1 

to be + adjective 1 

to be + on (light) 1 
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English sentences is the same as that for the English test, from four 
syllables to ten. The Spanish sentences range in length from five syl- 
lables, "Gloria llora," to 15 syllables as in "El bebe tiene un calcetin 
en la pierna." (There are three Spanish sentences which contain the 
maximum 13 syllables.) 

The fifty sentences are randomly ordered according to language, 
but there are no more than two successive sentences in the same language. 
Each sentence is related to the illustration which accompanies it, re- 
sulting in a commonality of topic among those sentences in both English 
and Spanish keyed to the same illustration. In several instances, two 
sentences, one in English and one in Spanish relate the same general 
meaning, e.g., "Gloria cries" and "Gloria llora." It should be noted 
that whenever two such sentences occur in succession, the English al- 
ways precedes its Spanish equivalent. 

3.3.2 Phonological c ontent : English sentences. The phonologi- 

cal content of the English sentences appearing in the Spanish-English 
test is approximately the same as that described for the English test, 
the principal difference obtaining in the frequency of occurrence of the 
sounds. These sounds and their frequencies appear in Table 3 • 3 * 

3.3.5 Grammatical content: English sentences . The grammatical 

breakdown of the English sentences in the Spanish-English test is pre- 
sented in Table As in the case of phonology, the principal differ- 

ence between the English and the Spanish-English tests relative to 
English grammar lies in the overall frequencies of occurrence. A com- 
parison of Tables 3-2 and 3 «^ reveals that the overall content coverage 
was largely retained in reducing the number of English sentences from 
forty to twenty-five for inclusion in the Spanish-English instrument. 

3.3*^ Phonological content: Spanish sentences . Three Spanish 

vowels, /a, e, of] occur in both stressed and unstressed position; /i/ 
and /u/ occur in stressed position only. Diphthongs include /ya/, /ye/, 
/we/, /yo/, /oy/, and /ey/. Absent in single syllables are /ay/ and 
/aw/, although the former occurs in adjacent syllables in "ayuda," and 
the latter appears in the sequence "toma una." The sixteen consonant 
sounds of Spanish are included. The inventory of Spanish sounds and 
their frequencies appear in Table 3 « 5 * 

3.3*5 Grammatical content; Spanish sentences . The twenty- 
five model sentences in Spanish include those features described in 
Table 5 • 6 . 

3 Administration of the Test 



Earlier versions of the Gloria and David Test were administered 
utilizing two separate pieces of equipment; an 8-track tape player 
with recording capabilities and a film strip (or slide) projector. 

10 
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Table 5-5 Phonological content of English sentences 
in Spanish-English test 



Consonant clusters 

Consonants Initial Medial Final Initial Final 



p 


- 


- 


k 


pi 


- 


ts 


1 


t 


11 


3 


11 


kl 


5 


Is 


2 


k 


6 


- 


k 


kr 


1 


dz 


1 


b 


7 


2 


- 


br 


5 


Ips 


1 


d 


12 


2 


9 


dr 


4 


Ik 


1 


S 


6 


- 


1 


si 


8 


nt 


- 


9 


- 


- 


9 


sk 


1 


nk 


1 


d 


17 


k 


- 






nd 


k 


f 


6 


- 


- 






ndz 


1 


V 


- 


9 


- 






nz 


1 


m 


5 


1 


2 






rt 


- 


n 


h 


- 


19 






rk 


1 


1 


5 


1 


6 






rks 


1 



r 


- 


Ik 


27 


w 


10 


- 




y 


- 


- 


- 


h 


3^- 


- 


- 


s 


6 


- 


4 


z 


- 


- 


52 


s 


7 


3 


7 


z 


_ 


- 




c 


k 


- 


- 


J 


- 


- 


- 



Vowels 


I 


(hit) 


26 


ya 


8 


i 


(beat) 


14 


ay 


2 


£ 


(bet) 


17 


ir (beer) 


1 


e 


(bait) 


18 


^r (burr) 


6 


ae 


(bat) 


11 


er (bear) 


5 


a 


(pot) 


11 


or (boar) 


8 


0 


(bought ) 


5 


ar (bar ) 


5 


o 


(boat) 


17 






or 


(book) 


- 






u 


(boot) 


10 






a 


(but) 


29 







O 




U 



Table 5-^ Grammatical content of English sentences in 
Spanish-English test 



Nouns and Pronouns 



Miscellaneous constructions 



Count nouns -singular 14 

Count nouns -plural 10 

Mass nouns 6 

Pronoun-subject 5 

She 1 

He 1 

They 5 

Noun possessive 2 

Pronoun-possessive 11 

Her 5 

His 5 

Their 5 



Verbs 

3rd person present tense 17 



singular 11 

plural 6 

Has 3 

To be 4 

is 2 

are 2 



Def. article + noun singular 2 

Def. article + noun plural 3 

Indef. article + noun singular 3 

Indef. article + ad j . + noun singular 1 
Adjective + noun plural 1 

in + possessive pronoun + noun 
on + possessive pronoun + noun 4 

with + possessive pronoun + noun 1 

for + possessive pronoun + noun 1 

to + noun (place) 3 

at + noun (place) 1 

Adverb (time) 1 

Negatives 2 

don*t + verb 
can + verb 

cannot + verb 1 

X (noun) and Y (noun) 2 

X (noun) and Y (noun) both 1 

to have X for Y 1 

(to) button (verb) 1 

(to) dress in . . . clothes 
to be + adjective 

to be + on (light) 1 
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Table 3*5 Phonological content of Spanish sentences in 
Spanish-English test 



Consonants Initial Intervocalic Final Consonant clusters-initial 



P 

t 

k 

b 

d 

g 

f 

X 

m 

n 

h 

1 

r 

rr 

s 

c 



7 

15 

7 

7 

10 

1 

h 

5 

4 

18 

1 

15 

1 



5 

6 

2 

16 

5 

1 

2 

5 

11 

3 

3 

10 

4 

1 



3 



2k 

6 

5 

26 



tr 2 

gl 7 



Vowel glides 



ya 


11 


we 


k 


ey 


1 


ye 


12 


oy 


1 


yo 


8 


yu 


2 



Vowels Stressed .Unstressed 



a 28 47 

e 32 28 

i l4 

o 19 9 

u 7 - 
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Table 5*6 Grammatical content of Spanis;' sentences in 
Spanish-English test 



Nouns 




29 


Masculine singular 




11 


Masculine plural 




7 


Feminine singular 




10 


Feminine plural 




1 


Definite article + m.s. 


noun 


5 


Definite article + m.p. 


noun 


5 


Definite article + f.s. 


noun 


6 



Indefinite article + m.s. noun 5 
Indefinite article + f.s. noun 1 



en -j- def . art , + f.s, noun 5 

en + def. art. + m.p. noun 1 

pai*a + m.s. noun 1 

de + m.p. noun 1 

de + f.p. noun 1 

con + possessive + m.s, noun 1 

a + def . art . + f . s . noun 1 

a + def . art . + m , s , noun 1 

Pronoun-subject 5 

ella 2 

ellos 5 

Pronoun-indirect object (le) 2 

possessive (su) + noun 2 
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5rd person present tense verb 24 

singular 17 

plural 7 

5rd person past tense verb (sing.) 1 

Reflexive verbs 8 

Stem changing or "irregular" verbs 13 
tener 7 

poder 2 

acostar 1 

despertar 1 

ir 2 

Verb estar 2 

poder + infinitive 2 

Ir + a + infinitive 1 

Estar de + noun plural 1 

Estar + adjective 1 

Personal a + noun 2 
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Operation of this equipment required the active participation of a 
test administrator during the entire testing session. Recent modifi- 
cations have been made to simplify the administration of this test. 

5 . 4.1 The Teacher ASSISTANT . Resembling a medium size 
television receiver^ the ASSISTANT accommodates a sound and picture 
synchronized cartridge which^ while being seen and heard by the stu- 
dentj accepts and records the response given to whatever has been pre- 
recorded in sound and picture (cf. Figure 3.l). Three separate sound 
tracks are contained on the l/4 inch magnetic tape with only the re- 
sponse track being erasable. The sound cartridge employed is the 
standard 8-track commercial cartridge. The picture cartridge requires 
a l6ram. filmstrip. The two cartridges are Joined by an adhesive 
which permits their being inserted together into the ASSISTANT. The 
Eiudio and visual cartridges are synchronized, and the visual stimuli 
change at appropriate points in the audio sequence. The machine auto- 
matically stops at the end of the audio tape. 

5 . 4.2 Adminiatration setting . If more than one machine is to 
be used in the same room, each ASSISTANT should be allotted at least 
fifteen square feet of floor space to preclude the possibility of in- 
terference from one child to another. The setting should be a rela- 
tively quiet location, free from possible visual and auditory distrac- 
tions. School libraries and cafeterias are often inappropriate 
testing sites because of the competing activities which occur in them 
(cf. 4. 2. 1.1). 

5-4.5 Administration procedure . Each child is seated before 
the ASSISTANT which is placed on a table top so as to position the 
screen at eye level. The child* s name is recorded on an adhesive- 
backed label which is affixed to the sound cartridge (cf . Figure 5-l)<? 
and the latter in turn is Joined to the picture cartridge. The child 
is provided with an earphone -microphone headset, and an attempt is 
made to allay ai^r doubts or fears the child may have concerning the 
headset. The headset is positioned comfortably on the child’s head 
with the laicrophone about three inches from his lips. The child is 
asked to repeat during the time allotted the sentences provided by the 
model (e.g., ”Say what the lady says.**). The combined audio-visual 
cartridge is inserted in the machine and the start button depressed. 
The record button is then depressed and the recording light .checked. 
Record volume for the child's response and the playback volume on the 
model test, although normally pre-set before a series of test adminis- 
trations, are verified. The first two frames (i.e., four sentences, 
two illustrations) are monitored by the administrator to. verify that 
the child understands what he is being asked to do. This monitoring . 
also permits the administrator the opportunity to check on the syn- 
chronization of the audio and visual stimuli as well as to readjust 
the volume for the child’s responses. This last readjustment is occa- 
sionally necessitated because of the wide variation in the levels of 
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children’s responses. The most efficient means of setting the child’s 
voli;iine control has been to set the record volixme at peak and reduce 
to below distortion level. 

Once the child has begun his task and all adjustments have 
been made, the test administrator withdraws from the immediate area. 
Since the illustrations change automatically and the machine turns it- 
self off at the end of the test, there is no need for more than infre- 
quent cursory checks from a distance. Most children do not experience 
difficulty in understanding what is expected of them after the admin- 
istrator has provided them initial instructions accompanied by encour- 
agement during the monitoring of the first four sentences. 

When the test has been completed and the machine stops, the 
administrator returns to the testing area, removes the headset, and 
praises the child for his efforts. The double cartridge is removed 
from the machine and the audio tape with the child's identification 
label affixed is separated from the film cartridge. The former is set 
aside for subsequent evaluation and the latter may be affixed to a 
blank audio tape cartridge for the next child. The same picture car- 
tridge thus may be used repeatedly by substituting the audio cartridges 
for successive children. Total testing time is approximately eight 
minutes for the English test and eight and one-half minutes for the 
Spanish-English test. 



k. PROCEDURES 



4.1 Research Deslji^n 

Basic to the research design of this project was the selection 
of ten samples of Black and ten samples of Mexican-American children* s 
performances on the Gloria and David Test . These samples were selected 
on the basis of their being representative of the total sample of lin- 
guistic behavior provided by 750 Ss tested in San Antonio, Texas* 

Some 35 professionals in the United States whose expertise in 
the area of child language is recognized were contacted for evaluation 
of the two language samples. Of that total 15 persons agreed to eval- 
uate the ten Black language samples and 14 evaluated the ten Mexican- 
American language* samples. These specialists were asked to evaluate 
the performance of each of the ten children making up one of the sam- 
ples by assigning ratings to such general areas of performance as pro- 
duction, comprehension, mastery of phonology, inflections, syntax, and 
intonation. In addition, these specialists were asked to indicate 
those aspects of each performance they thought were influential in 
their having rated the perf">rmance as they did. They were also asked 
to indicate examples of utterances in the test instrument which sub- 
stantiated the inclusion of these influential aspects of performance. 

Analyses to be carried out on the data included determining 
the reliability of the ratings assigned by the members of the evalua- 
tion panel for the same child. The comments made by the evaluators 
regarding aspects of performance considered to be indicative of a 
certain level of performance were to be described and the frequency 
with which they were cited was to be tabulated. The utterances cited 
in support of specific comments were also to be tabulated. 

4 .2 Preparation of the Evaluation Packets 



4.2.1 Selecti o n of criterion tapes . A total of approximately 
750 tape cartridges were made available to the research team. These 
cartridges were recorded in September, 1970 in Kindergarten, Grade 1 
and Grade 2 at five schools in San Antonio, Texas and included both 
Black and Mexican-Americau linguistic communities. 

4. 2. 1.1 Quality of the recordings . The first step in the 
selection procedure involved screening for quality of the recordings. 
Each cartridge was reviewed on a spot-check basis and either rejected 
or accepted for its^overall quality. The quality of the recordings 
was generally good,"^ but several problem areas were identified which 



Earlier cartridge tape samples provided the researchers were 
of very poor quality and were rejected as unacceptable. The impor- 
tance of high quality recordings cannot be overemphasized. 
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rendered recordings objectionable for inclusion in this project. At- 
tention is called to these problem areas since recording quality has 
a bearing on relative accuracy of evaluation. Among those factors 
contributing to less than adequate tape quality^ the following may be 
considered most frequent: 

1. Child* s manipulation of the headset results in high noise 
to signal ratios on the tape . 

2. Child* s tapping on the table or the ASSISTANT^ readjusting 
volume controls^ and gross body movements result not only in noise but 
also in a highly uneven performance. 

3 . In those classrooms or testing areas where many children 
were administered the test within close range of each other, inter- 
ference with a child's performance is noted. Voices of classmates are 
recorded on the child's tape; children are also heard to be responding 
to stimuli provided by a classmate's responses to the exemplars rather 
than to the exemplars themselves. 

k. General background noises were observed which seemed to 
result from the choice of testing area. These noises included the 
voice of a teacher in the process of giving a lesson, the chatter of 
children, and playground noises. In one school represented in the 
sample, the testing area was located in the school library and the 
librarian's typing accompanied nearly all of the performances recorded. 
It has been pointed out that the rooms most frequently available for 
test administration are the library and the school cafeteria. These 
rooms, especially libraries, are often located near outside recreation 
areas. While in most cases these background noises interfere less 
with an evaluator's hearing the children's performances than do other 
noises mentioned earlier, the level of possible interference with the 
children who are engaged in the task should not be minimized. In some 
cases this interference seemed obvious by a child's uneven performance, 
i.e., nearly perfect repetition of some stimuli and no repetition of 
others , 



5 . In a few cases no responses at all were recorded for a 
child. It was clear from the complete absence of sound in some in- 
stances that either the equipment had not functioned properly or that 
the test administrator had failed to depress the button which puts the 
machine in the record mode. In two cases where no response was re- 
corded for a child, the presence of background or other noise indicated 
that the equipment had functioned properly and that the child had, in 
fact, failed to respond, 

6. In a few cases a child's performance was interrupted by 
other children who were heard to be interacting with him during the 
test. 
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Tapes exhibiting the above characteristics were rejected for 
the purposes of this research. The number of tapes from the sample of 
750 rejected on these grounds represented 8 percent of the total. 

The tape cartridges found acceptable in the quality screening 
were divided into the two language groups represented by the children; 
Black and Mexican-American. The tape selection procedure was con- 
tinued independently for each group. 

4.2.2 Procedures employed in tape selection . Evaluation lists 
containing the total Inventory of utterances Included in each of the 
two tests (English and Spanish-Engllsh) were prepared and duplicated. 
Two and often three evaluators listened to the same tape recording, 
making notes on the utterance inventory concerning a child *s perform- 
ance. If at any. point in the listening the tape recording exhibited 
any of the poor quality characteristics indicated in Section 4. 2. 1.1 
above, the tape was rejected. Identification of these characteristics 
after initial screening was possible inasmuch as that screening in- 
volved only spot-checking, and disruptions such as the ringing of a 
class bell or sudden activity on 'he playground often occurred unpre- 
dict ably . 

Two and three raters were used during tape selection in the 
interest of increased reliability. As the evaluations were being car- 
ried out, however, the importance of having several listeners present 
became more obvious. The nature of the cartridge tapes, which cannot 
be stopped, rewound and re-played as is possible with reel-to-reel 
tapes, made listening by a single evaluator extremely time-:consuming 
inasmuch as a complete recycle was necessary before a questionable 
portion of the tape could be repeated. While the tape cartridge seems 
to offer advantages at the time of test administration, it is most in- 
efficient for tape evaluation. It became quite clear during the eval- 
uation procedures that the recordings on cartridge tapes should be 
transferred to reel-to-reel tapes before any evaluation is attempted. 
Careful evaluation of language behavior recorded on tape often re- 
quires repeated listenings of the same portion of a tape; reel-to-reel 
(or cassette) tapes permit such repetition. 

The primary criterion for the selection of those language sam- 
ples which would be included in the evaluation phase of this study was 
language behavior, fhe performance of the Subjects on the tapes. 

Other considerations such as grade level or school were not considered 
particularly relevant to this project. The goal was to reproduce the 
range of perf orm/ances observed in the total sample of each language 
group by Svelecting a group of Ss vho by their individual performances 
served to represent that range. 

The selection procedure involved, then, a review of all those 
tapes which had passed initial quality screening. Each S * s performance 
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Willi r?j.ted and the rating sheets gi*ouped :u3 a function of assigned 
ratings. Ehg?i subgroup was then reviewed a second time to determine 
more subtle differences within the individual performances included 
in the subgroup. That is^ all performances receiving approximately 
the same overall rating were grouped and then compared with each other 
in an effort to choose the one performance considered most representa- 
tive of the group. Consideration was given to specific aspects of 
performance as well as to overall performance. Overall performance 
was evaluated in terras of such factors as ease of repetition^ omis- 
sions; and general fluency. More stringent requirements of quality 
were gradually imposed, and little by little, through several such 
screening and reviewing steps, one given performance emerged as the 
most representative of a particular group. 

A time-task analysis was conducted during the pilot phase, and 
as a result of that analysis, the total number of language samples to 
be evaluated by each rater was set at ten. Accordingly, these pro- 
cedures v^ere used to select the performances of ten Mexican-American 
and ten Black children. 

4.2.5 Criteria for selection of samples of Black children's 
performances . As indicated earlier, the principal criterion for selec- 
tion of an individual tape was its being representative of one of the 
subgroups of the total sample. In the case of the Black language 
samples, an attempt was made to select performances distributed along 
a hypothetical contin'i^^u whose endpoints were Black English and 
Standard American English, respectively. 

Specific criteria considered included: 

1. third person singular present tense verbs 

2. noun plural inflection 

3. noun possessive inflection 

4 . verb ^^to be” 

5. gender differentiation in pronouns 

6. pronoun case 

7. has 

8. negation 

9- consonant clusters 

10. initial and medial /d/ 

11. final /g/ 

12. final consonants 

13. vowel quality and length 

These criteria were not considered in absolute berms, i.e., in 
terms of being either present or absent in a performance. Important 
consideration was given to the variability relative to these criteria 
within a single S’s performance. The frequencies were noted with re- 
gard to each of the criteria in order to permit a profile of the 
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performance of each S. This profile included both the criteria them- 
selves and the consistency or inconsistency which characterized a 
given criterion in a s performance. That is, Ss were rated in terms 
of the freqaencies with which* the criteria were either met or unmet in 
their performances. A given S might demonstrate considerable varia- 
tion in his use or disuse of the third person singular verb Inflection. 
Another S*s performance might reveal a consistent use of the third 
person verb inflection, and still another might reveal the complete 
absence of this inflection. 

4.2.4 Criteria for selection of Mexican-American language 
sample s . The selection procedure involved in the Mexican-American 
samples was similar to that employed with the Black samples, espe- 
cially with regard to the performance on the English sentences. The 
principal departure in procedure involved, of course, the added dimen- 
sion of the second language, Spanish. Judgments about both languages 
were considered in the final selection, as were judgments concerning 
the relationship between the two languages in the Ss' repertoires. 
Included in the latter were considerations of the degree to which 
separation between the two languages was maintained and the degree to 
which shifts from one language to another were made . 

In the case of the Black language samples a hypothetical uni- 
dimensional continuum provided the perspective from which tapes were 
to be evaluated. For the Mexican-American language samples, two con- 
tinua were required, one for English and one for Spanish. The ‘rela- 
tionship between a S^'s performance in both languages added, a third 
dimension to the evaluation procedure. 
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Specific criteria considered in evaluating the Mexican-American 
tapes included; 

English criteria; 

1. third persbn singular present tense verbs 

2. noun plural iiaf lection 
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5 . 

ii. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

Ik. 

15 - 

16 . 

17. 



noun possessive inflection 
verb "to be" 

gender differentiation in pronouns 

jjronoun case 

has 

negation 

consonant clusters 
initial and medial /d/ 
final /e/ 

final consonants, voiced and voiceless 

vowel quality and length 

/s/, /c/ distinction 

/b/, /v/ distinction 

retroflex /r/ 

substitution of Spanish words in English sentences 



Spanish criteria: 



1. reflexive pronouns 

2. indirect object pronoun 

5. present tense forms of verbs 
k. stem-changing verbs 

5. tap /r/ and tri2.1 /rr/ 

6. vowel quality — use of /b/ in unstressed position 

7. vowel glides 

8. aspiration of initial voiceless stops 

9. initial syllable deletion 

10. unfamiliar lexical items 

11. substitution of English words in Spanish sentences 



U .2.5 Preparation of tape samples for evaluator panel . After 
the selection of ten tapes for each of the two language groups was 
completed, the ten cartridge tapes were dubbed onto seven-inch reel- 
to-reei tapes, five language samples per side. Each set of ten sam- 
ples was randomized into three separate random orders. Twenty-five 
reel-to-reel tapes were prepared for each language group. Of these 
twenty-five tapes, eight were prepared in one random order, eight in 
a second order and nine in a third. 



4.2.6 Geographical homogeneity of samples . It should be men- 
tioned in passing that no attempt was made in this study to include 
tapes representing different regional dialects. The concern here was 
with the reliability of the assessment instrument, and findings con- 
cerning one population sample presumably could be replicated with 
other samples of that population. 

4.3 Selection of Members of the Evaluation Panel 

The language specialists from whom evaluations were requested 
were selected on the basis of their being acknowledged "experts" in 
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Black language studies^ in Mexican-American language studies, and in 
child language or speech. They were individuals whose publications, 
presentations at professional meetings, and other records of profes- 
sional activity represented the area of emphasis of this research 
project. Of the thirty-five individuals contacted to evaluate the two 
language samples, fifteen completed the evaluation of the Black lan- 
guage samples, and fourteen completed the Mexican-American evaluation. 
Considerations of anonymity prevent a^greater detailing of the method 
by which these experts were selected. 

4.4 Development of the Evaluation Questionnaires 

Two separate evaluation instruments were developed, one for 
each of the' two language groups involved in this study. Since there 
are many similar and even common features in the two questionnaires, 
a general discussion will prove adequate. 

The questionnaires were constructed so as to elicit from the 
evaluation panel judgments concerning the linguistic capacities of 
the children whose language samples they were provided on tape. Spe- 
cific probes were included in the questionnaire. These probes were 
to secure from the evaluators information on those aspects of the 
children's performances which they believed to have been influential 
in their having arrived at the ratings they assigned to a given aspect 
of performance (cf. 4.4.l). 

On the one hand, then, the questionnaire items were designed 
to provide data amenable to analysis and summary. Some structure was 
required in order to achieve this goal. On the other hand, the struc- 
ture provided was not to be so rigid as to restrict the range of an 
individual evaluator's comments. From one extreme, a completely open- 
ended evaluation of each child's performance to the other, a highly 
structured questionnaire to which evaluators would simply answer' in 
the affirmative or negative, possible questionnaire formats were con- 
sidered and rejected. The former extreme is attractive in terms of 
eliciting spontaneous evaluations, but it would probably prove diffi- 
cult to summarize and analyze. The latter extreme is attractive in 
that it facilitates data analysis, but it misses the point of prime 
interest in this research: what was important were those aspects of 

performance which the evaluators, not the questionnaire designers, 
considered relevant. 

Successive attempts at the development of the questionnaire 
resulted in extensive modifications. Pretesting of the questionnaire 



To ensure professional immunity from implications of commer- 
cial applicability of these research findings, all evaluators were 
promised anonymity. 



was carried out, and the information obtained was used to modify the 
form and content of the questionnaire. The results of these efforts 
at questionnaire development appear in Appendices 3 and k. 

The principal differences between the questionnaires for eval- 
uation of the Black and the Mexican-American language samples are 
simply that the evaluators of Mexican-American language samples were 
asked to rate the performances with regard to both English and Spanish 
The final form of the questionnaire for the Mexican-American evalua- 
tion contains five more items than the English test version. 

The use of the ’'Good-Bad" dimension on each of the rating 
scales (except in the question dealing with dominance) came about as 
a result of considerable experimentation with other possible adjective 
pairs. It was thought originally that the use of "bad" might be ob- 
jectionable to evaluators in that it might be construed as involving 
notions of prescriptivism. It was found, however, that the evaluators 
who participated in the pretesting and developmental phase of the 
project did not object to the use of "Good-Bad." Further, exploration 
of other adjective pairs showed them to be highly unreliable in terms 
of what they represented to the pretest evaluators. Semantic differen 
tial results tend to support the notion that "Good-Bad" is as reliable 
a dimension as any utilized in wide-ranging investigations (Godfrey & 
Natalie io, 1970) . 

An attempt was made to include questions covering all aspects 
of linguistic performance in the questionnaires. There was as much 
interest in questions which the evaluators considered unanswerable in 
terms of the behavior sample provided as there was in the evaluators* 
responses to those questions considered highly appropriate to the data 
provided them. One of the important facets of this research project 
was to determine which questions can and which cannot be dealt with 
using only the repetitions of the model sentences provided in the test 
instr^unent . 

To summarize, the questionnaire was designed as a vehicle 
capable of eliciting from the panel of evaluators as much information 
as possible concerning the performance of the children included in the 
language samples without unduly restricting the evaluators* responses. 

V.4.1 Questionnaire items . The specific areas of performance 
touched upon in the questionnaire were determined largely by tradi- 
tional levels of linguistic research. They included; 

English test: 

1. Black English/SAE. dominance 

2. SAE comprehension 
3' SAE production 
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k. 


Pathologies 


5 . 


SAE phonology 


6 . 


SAE intonation 


7 . 


SAE inflections 


8 . 


SAE syntax 


Spanish-English test: 


1. 


Spanish/English dominance 


2. 


SAE comprehension 


3. 


Spanish comprehension 




SAE production 


5. 


Spanish production 


6 . 


Pathologies 


7 . • 


SAE phonology 


8 . 


Spanish phonology 


9. 


SAE intonation 


10 . 


Spanish intonation 


11. 


SAE inflections 


12. 


SAE syntax 


13. 


Spanish syntax 



Evaluators vere asked to rate each child’s performance with respect to 
these levels. For example, one of the questionnaire items was: 

How would you rate this child’s mastery of the phonology 
of SAE? 



Good : : : : : : Bad 

In the second part of . each questionnaire item, evaluators were asked 
to specify the bases upon which their ratings were assigned and to 
cite exemplars in the test which revealed these bases. For example: 

Upon which aspects of the child’s phonological produc- 
tion did you base your rating? Please be specific , 

Vowels As in: Consonants As in: 



In response to this item, an evaluator might indicate that the vowel 
IqI was replaced by /a/ as exemplified by the word ’’brush** in exemplar 
no, 50, /’David has a brush for his hair.** Most questionnaire items 
followed" this format. In addition, evaluators were asked to make 



generfil corrurients concerning Instructional needs oi’ a given child, to 
make predictions concerning reading achievement, and to add any gen- 
eral comments regarding the child's performance, the text instrument, 
or the questionnaire itself. (See Appendices 3 and h for complete 
versions of the two questionnaires.) 

As a final note to this discussion, it is important to empha- 
size that the questionnaire developed for the purpose of this research 
project is viewed in this context alone ^ it is not in any way to be 
construed as a proposed method for evaluating performances on the 
Gloria and David Test. 
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5. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: RATING SCALES AND EVALUATORS* COMMENTS 



This section reports the results obtained from the data col- 
lected from the specialists who served as evaluators of the two groups 
of ten language samples. First to he considered will he the scale 
ratings assigned hy the evaluators to each of the aspects of linguis- 
tic performance for each child. The reliability of these ratings will 
he examined for each of the two language communities investigated in 
this research. Second, the comments indicated hy each evaluator as 
relevant to given ratings will he discussed in terms of the question- 
naire items and the model utterances which were cited in support of 
these comments. 

5.1 Rating Scales 

The performance of each child was rated hy each evaluator on a 
series of seven-point scales. Exceptions to this were two binary 
(Yes-No) items which were coded 0 for a negative response and 1 for 
an affirmative response. Items omitted hy evaluators were coded as 
missing data. The total number of evaluators for the Black sample was 
fifteen; the total in the Mexican-American sample was fourteen. There 
were ten children in each sample. 

All ratings within each language group were submitted to analy- 
sis to determine means and standard deviations, as well as an estimate 
of reliability (Ehel, 1951; Veldman, 1970) of the ratings provided hy 
the evaluators participating in the project. 

5*1.1 Reliability of ratings of Black language sample . 

Table 5*1 presents the reliability estimates of the ratings provided 
by the fifteen evaluators who rated the ten Black language samples . 

Table 5*1 Reliability estimates based on ratings of fifteen 
evaluators of Black language sample 





Aspect of performance 


Average reliability 
estimate (l5 raters) 


1. 


Black dialect dominance (strong-weak) 


.9556 


2. 


SAE dominance (strong-weak) 


.9489 


5. 


SAE comprehension (good-bad) 


.8594 


4. 


SAE production ( good-bad ) 


.9219 


5. 


Pathologies (Yes-No ) 


.6898 


6. 


SAE phonology (good-bad) 


.8825 


7. 


SAE intonation (good-bad) 


.5460 


8. 


SAE inflections (good-bad) 


.9226 


9. 


SAE syntax (good-bad) 


.8672 


10. 


Predict reading achievement (Yes -No) 


.4709 
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As indicated in Table 5«1; the scales showing the highest re- 
liability are those relative to dominance of SAE and Black dialect 
(.9^89 and .9356, respectively). These are closely followed by the 
SAE inflection and production scales (,9226 and .9219^ respectively). 
The reliability of ratings on phonology, syntax, and overall compre- 
hension of SAE follow, all exceeding ,85. The three aspects having 
the lowest reliability estimates are those relative to pathologies, 
intonation, and prediction of reading achievement. It will be noted 
that two of the three, pathologies and reading predictions, were not 
seven-point scales, but represented binary (yes-no) choices, 

5.1.2 Reliability of ratings of Mexican-American language 
sample , The estimated reliability of ratings provided by the fourteen 
evaluators for the ten language samples from Mexican-American children 
appear in Table 5-2. 

Table 5-2 Reliability estimates based on ratings of fourteen 
evaluators of Mexican-American language sample 





Aspect of performance 


Average reliability 
estimate (14 raters) 


1. 


Spanish dominance (strong-weak) 


.9585 


2. 


SAE dominance (strong-weak) 


.9313 


3. 


SAE comprehension (good-bad) 


.9506 


1*. 


Spanish comprehension (good-bad) 


• 9'452 


5. 


SAE production (good-bad) 


.9^(18 


6. 


Spanish production (good-bad) 


. 9^32 


7. 


Pathologic s (Yes-No ) 


. 1921 


8. 


SAE phonology (good-bad) 


.9132 


9. 


Spanish phonology (good-bad) 


.9345 


10. 


SAE intonation (good-bad) 


.7805 


11. 


Spanish intonation (good-bad) 


.8961 


12. 


SAE inflections (good-bad) 


.9497 


13. 


SAE syntax (good-bad) 


.9419 


14. 


Spanish syntax (good-bad) 


.9518 


15. 


Predict reading achievement (Yes -No) 


0. 



The highest reliability estimates for the ratings of the ten 
Mexican-American language samples obtain in the areas of Spanish domi- 
nance, Spanish syntax, SAE comprehension, SAE inflections, Spanish 
comprehension, Spanish production, SAE syntax, and SAE production; all 
of these estimates of reliability fall within the range comprehended 
between ,9585 ,9^»l8. As in the case of the Black language sample 

ratings, the three areas for which estiii\ated reliability of ratings 
fell below ,85 were SAE intonation, pathologies, and reading predic- 
tions (,7805, ’1921, and 0., respectively). For evaluators of both 
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linguistic communities, then, there was greatest inconsistency with 
regard to rating SAE intonation, pathologies, and especially, willing- 
ness to make predictions concerning reading achievement of children 
from the language samples provided. As one evaluator indicated, pre- 
dictions of reading achievement are very speculative since so much 
depends upon the reading teacher, and other variables not known to the 
evaluator panel. It will be noted that the high overall estimated 
reliabilities of ratings for the Mexican-American samples ave slightly 
higher than the overall estimates of reliability for ratings of the 
Black samples. 

In examining these reliability estimates, it should be empha- 
sized that they represent the consistencies obtaining in the ratings 
provided for each child with respect to each of the linguistic aspects 
(questionnaire items) included in. this study. The high reliability 
estimates obtaine*d for most items indicate that the evaluators who 
rated these behavior samples generally agreed on a given child *s per- 
formance and on the use of the terms used to signify given aspects of 
performance (e.g., phonology, comprehension). An examination of the 
mean ratings for each child for each aspect (item) (cf. Tables 5*3 
5 . 4 ) shows that the raters did not merely assigr high or low ratings 
across the board for a given child, but rather discriminated within a 
child* s performance the specific aspects represented by che question- 
naire items; i.e., the consistency is all the more salient because of 
the differences between mean ratings for given aspects of performance. 

In short, the reliability estimates reported indicate consis- 
tency in the ratings of the same child's performance by fourteen or 
fifteen different evaluators. The recorded performances elicited by 
this repetition task thus do permit independent evaluations with a 
high degree of reliability. . 

5 *2 Aspects of Performance Cited as Relevant to Evaluators* Ratings 

As may be seen on the questionnaires submitted to the evalua- 
tors who participated in this project (cf. Appendices 3 and 4 ), each 
rating scale and Yes -No question was followed by a request that the 
evaluators cite those aspects of the child* s performance which may 
have been influential in the rating assigned. The evaluators of both 
language samples were, thus, encouraged to provide independent comments 
concerning a given child's performance. In addition, the evaluators 
were asked to indicate specific utterances in the repetition task which 
exemplified each of their comments. 

5-2.1 Tabulation of evaluators* comments . When more than 
60 percent of the questionnaires had been returned by the 29 evalua- 
tors, they were examined to determine the range and nature of comments 
they contained. A classification of evaluators* responses was under- 
taken by recording the independent comments, separating them as to 
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Ta'ble 5.3 Means of ratings assigned by evaluators to performance of each of 
ten children on each of ten items in Black language questionnaire 
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Table 5 A Means of ratings assigned by eval\iators to performance of each of ten children 
on each of fifteen items in Mexican-American language questionnaire 
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their indiceiting deviations or normative performance, organizing them 
into specific linguistic categories, and reducing the sometimes idio- 
syncratic form of comments so that those comments which carried the 
same message were represented as only one category in the classifica- 
tions. This comment classif ication--the total inventory of comments 
gleaned from the questionnaires examined- -was then converted into a 
coding manuaJL by assigning a number to each of the categories. Coders 
then processed each questionnaire, assigning codes to each comment and 
tabulating these comments for transfer to data-processing cards < 

It should be noted here that while much of the detail involved 
in each evaluator’s comment ; is omitted in the tabulations and discus- 
sion v/hich foxlow, that detail is not directly relevant to the ques- 
tion being examined here; i.e., which linguistic aspects are reliably 
used in the evaluations of recorded performances? This detailed in- 
formation, e.g., specific ways in which the model utterances were al- 
tered in children's performances, will serve as input to Phase II 
(cf. Section 7)- The discussion v;hich follows includes only a few 
examples of specific comments made by evaluators to give a general 
idea of the data which served to make up the tabulations; to have in- 
cluded all comments would have involved a reproduction of the raw data, 
an interesting but inconclusive alternative. 

The frequencies of comments were cross-tabulated according to 
the follov'ing derign: 

Comment x Item (e.g., phonology, inflections, syntax) 

Comment x Utterance (40 in English test and 50 in bilingual test) 

Comment x Child (10 Black and 10 Mexican-American) 

The two language groups were kept separate for all computer tabulations. 

5-2.2 Comments: deviations vs. successful performance . As in- 

dicated in 5-2.1, evaluators* comments were classified according to 
whether they indicated a deviation in the child's performance or whether 
they pointed out where a child was successful in his performance. Eor 
purposes of coding, those comments indicating deviations were referred 



^Each comment was coded with the questionnaire item number to 
which it referred, the evaluator's code number, the child's code num- 
ber, and the utterances cited as exemplifying the comment in a given 
child's rerformance. This procedure was designed to permit the tabu- 
lation of all comments with respect to items, children, evaluators, 
and utterances . Each comment category contained in the classification 
was thus to be considered in terms of the specific questionnaire item 
(e.g., production, inflection, intonation) to which it related, the 
child about whom it was stated, the evaluator who made it, and, fi- 
nally, the utterances which were cited in support of it. 



to as negative aspects^ and those indicating success in the task as 
positive aspects of the performance » As might he expected^ the "nega- 
tive** aspects greatly outnumbered the ’‘positive**; the latter were 
implicit in the former when not specifically stated. That is, in 
indicating deviations in a child's performance, an evaluator implic- 
itly indicates that those aspects of performance not specifically 
mentioned were successfully realized. Explicit positive comments 
usually took two forms: (l) general positive reaction to the perform- 

ance, e.g., "good repetition'*; (2) indication of an inconsistency in 
the performance, i.e., a deviation is indicated as having occurred in 
a child’s performance in certain utterances, but not in others, e.g., 
**omission of third person singular present tense inflection on verbs" 
occurred in four utterances cited, but not in four other utterances 
where the child successfully used the Inflection. In the tabulations 
which follow (Comments x Items), deviations indicated by evaluators 
are included; instances of successful performance are not Included 
here. These will be included in the general comments in Section 6 
where each child’s performance is considered in greater detail. 

5.5 Comments x Items 



The first perspective from which independent evaluators’ com- 
ments were viewed is that of the questionnaire items (and evaluators’ 
ratings) to which they were specifically related. This perspective 
permxts an examination of those comments which are specifically rele- 
vant to given aspects of language behavior as interpreted by the 
evaluators participating in this project. The figures and discussion 
which follow present this perspective for each of the two language 
groups . 



The following procedure was used to construct the figures con- 
tained in the following sections: the comments which were cited with 

greatest frequency were ranked according to frequency and plotted. 
Comments with a frequency less than 10 were generally considered to 
represent idiosyncratic points of view, which, while relevant, did not 
figure in the overall picture. Exceptions to this cutoff point oc- 
curred when a frequency distribution of comments exhibited a very low 
total number of comments and for which the cutoff point was reduced 
to 7 . 



5 . 3*1 Comments x Items: Black lanffliage sample 

5-3*l*i Comments on Black dialect/SAE dominance scale ratings . 
The distribution of comments made by fifteen evaluators of the Black 
language sample concerning the question of Black dialect/SAE dominance 
appear in Figure 5*1 • 

Comments made by the evaluators concerning aspects of the ten 
children’s performances relevant to Black dialect/SAE dominance 
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to Black dialect/SAE dominance 

include both phonology (e.g.j /d/ and /©/) and grammar (e.g.^ third 
person singular present .tense verb inflections). The aspects cited 
with respect to relative dominance were more frequent overall and 
covered a wide range. The comment categories coded in Figure 5«1 are 
briefly elaborated in the discussion which follows. 

1. Third person singular present tense verb. The inflectional 
ending marking the third person singular of the verb was indicated by 
evaluators as having been deleted^ e.g.^ "wakes” realized as "wake” 
or "gets” as "get." Other comments corresponding to this general 
category included the replacement of the present tense verb form with 
a present progressive. Several evaluators commented that this verb 
substitution by the children actually represented a correction of the 
unnatural use of the present tense in the model utterances to describe 
an ongoing action^ where a present progressive would normally occur 
in English. 



2. Possessive pronouns. Most frequent were comments indicating 
that substitutions had occurred. The most frequent substitution 
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involved gender undifferentiation, the replacement of the possessive 
pronoun by a subject pronoun, e.g., "he head," which often violated 
the concord with the gender of the subject pronoun of the sentence, 
e.g.^ "She has soap on he head." Possessive pronouns were also de- 
leted entirely by several children in some sentences; in a few in- 
stances they were replaced by an article, e.g., "the" or "a." 

3. Has. Comments generally indicated the replacement of /haez/ 
by either /haev/ or /haef/, or by /haevz/. 

k. /d/. Evaluators indicated that /§./ was often replaced by 
/d/.' They specifically pointed out, however, that this substitution 
did not necessarily occur in all positions; for example, /d/ replaced 
/d/ in word initial position, e.g., "they,” but not in intervocalic 
position as in "mother." 

5. /o/* This consonant which occurs only in morpheme -final 
position was indicated as having been realized in a wide variety of 
ways. It was sometimes replaced by /f/ or /s/; it was sometimes real- 
ized as /t/; or it was deleted altogether. These latter two devia- 
tions occurred in the word "toothbrush," where /g/ immediately pre- 
cedes the consonant cluster /br/. Several evaluators indicated that 
the /f/ for /g/ substitution was not to be considered as strong evi- 
dence for nonstandard dialect or SAE dominance, but rather was prob- 
ably an indication of immature speech, irrespective of the dialect 
spoken. Data from studies of consonant substitutions (Williams, 

et al . , 1971) support this contention. 

6. Noun possessive. The most frequent comment included in 
this category involved the deletion of the noun possessive inflection 
in "Gloria*s" and "David's."- 

7. To be. Comments concerning the verb "to be" involved con- 
cord, the replacement of "are" by "is" with a plural subject, and the 
omission of both "is" and "are." "Ain't" occurred in "the light ain't 
on" and even "the light ain't not on," for "The light is not on." 

8. Noun plurals. The plural marker was deleted, e.g., "shoes" 
produced as "shoe," or hyper-plurals were used, e.g., "feets." 

9. /e,f/. Comments involved the distinctions between these 
two vowel sounds in such words as "bed" and "leg," as well as the 
leng:thening and diphthongization of these vowels. 

10.. Subject pronouns. Comments regarding subject pronouns were 
often related to those involving possessive pronouns. Most frequent 
was the coimnent that "she" was replaced by "her," e.g., "Her has the 
soap ." 
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11. /l^ r/. These two consonants were often cited as replac- 
ing each other. Some comments indicated the deletion of both in ini- 
tial consonant clusters (see 12) as well as the omission of medial /r/ 
in ’’Gloria." /l/ was also cited as presenting difficulties in both 
"children" and "little." 

12. Consonant clusters. Both initial and final consonant clus- 
ters were generally indicated to have been reduced to a single conso- 
nant. This reduction eliminated the /l/ in the initial "gl" cluster 

of "Gloria." Initial cluster / sk/ as in "school" was reduced to /k/; 
initial cluster /kl/ as in "clean" and "clothes" was sometimes reduced 
to /l/. Final cluster /nd/ was reduced to /n/. 

15. Voiced stops. The most frequent comment referred to the 
de voicing of final voiced stops, e.g., "bed" realized as "bet." 

lU. Voiceless stops. The voiceless stops were generally indi- 
cated to have been deleted in final position, e.g., "breakfast" and 
"light." 



15. /s, z/. A common observation in this category was the de- 
voicing of /z/ in "his," resulting in /his/. Also observed was the 
deletion of final / s/ and / z/ . 

16. Fricatives. The most common observation here involved the 
substitution of /b/ for /v/ in "David." This category also includes 
all unspecified comments regarding fricatives made by evaluators, 
i.e., comments expiessed generally, e.g., "fricatives"^ it is possible 
that this general comment included reference to /d/ , /©/^ / s/ ^ and / z/ 
(cf. h, 5^ 15 above). 

17. Verbs-general. This category was included in the classifi- 
cation to provide a code for unspecified comments concerning verbs, 
e.g., "trouble with verbs," and may have included reference to third 
person inflection (cf. 1 above). 

18. Unfamiliar expressions. This category included comments 
concerning the use of such constructions as "button" as a verb, "to 
dress in," and "Gloria and David both." 

5 . 5*1*2 SAE comprehension . Figure 5*2 presents the comments 
made by the fifteen evaluators of the Black language sample concerning 
comprehension. Considerably fewer comments were made in response to 
this item than were made in response to items of production or pho- 
nology. 



1. Poor repet it ion- general. Evaluators made use of this more 
general comment category. It includes such comments as "word omissions," 
"garbling," "word reorderings," where these were not further specified. 
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Figure 5-2. Frequencies of evaluators* coniments concerning 
deviations In Black language sample relative 
to SAE comprehension 



This cccoment category shows the highest frequency In Figure 5-2 and 
was usually supported hy examples of model utterances which were among 
the longest of the test, l.e.j those containing more syllables. The 
only other rating scale which elicited a high number of comments of an 
unspecified type on the part of the evaluators of the Black language 
sample was that of SAE syntax. 

2. Unfamiliar expressions. This comment category was used 
with high frequency In response to the comprehension scale and con- 
sisted of words or expressions which were, or seemed to be, iinfamiliar 
to the children whose performances were being evaluated. Among the 
expressions cited and Included In this category were the use of 
**button*' os a verb, e.g., **Glorla cannot button her dress.” Some 
evaluators pointed out that **button*' may require *'up** when used as a 
verb by children. Also Included was the use of ** dress” as a verb with 
the preposition **ln,” e.g., ”They can dress in their clothes”; the use 
of **both” In "Gloria and David both get clean clothes'* and the use of 
”to have X for Y” in sentences such as "David has a brush for his 
hair.” In several Instances, evaluators Indicated that they objected 
to one or all of the above expressions serving as exemplars. 

5* An Interesting difference of opinion arose concerning the 
rendering of "Gloria and David” as "David and Gloria.” Some evaluators 
Indicated this reordering as a deviation from the model, and presvumbly 
an Indication of failure to comprehend the coordinate construction. 
Others explicitly stated that such reordering Indicated that the child 
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had comprehended the model well enough to permit a meaning-preserving 
reordering of the elements. That is^ the child decoded the utterance 
successfully enough to permit an equivalent recoding which was easier 
to produce because the easier of the two names, "David,” was produced 
first . 



For the evaluators of the Black language sample, comprehension 
ratings were not as consistent (. 859 ^) as many of the ratings on other 
scales. The comments reflected this trend in that they were more gen- 
eral (e.g., "poor repetition"), and revealed quite basic disagreements 
concerning what does and what does not constitute evidence of compre- 
hension, e.g., tlie reordering of "Gloria and David." It is also note- 
worthy that comments were fewer in number than for other scales with 
higher reliability estimates. In short, there were fewer comments 
regarding comprehension, greater disagreement concerning those aspects 
commented upon, and lower reliability of ratings. 

5 . 3 - 1 -5 SAE production . The ratings regarding overall produc- 
tion of SAE demonstrated a high reliability (. 9219 ). As in the case 
of the comments provided for the dominance scale, comments regarding 
production covered both phonological, and grammatical aspects of SAE. 

The main emphasis in comments concerning production was on grammar 
(cf. Figure 5-3)- The contents of Figure 5-3 are very similar to 
those in Figure 5-lj many evaluators commented upon the fact that 
these (dominance and production) are really redundant categories 




Figiire 5-3- Frequencies of evaluators’ comments concerning 
deviations in Black language sample relative 
toSAE production 
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since determining dominance of SAE would of needs take into consid- 
eration overall production, and the comments provided to support a 
rating on dominance would, th\is, he the same as those provided in sup- 
port of a rating on overall production. 

An interesting point was raised hy one evaluator concerning two 
possible interpretations of the same phenomenon. The case in point 
involves possessive pronouns, the category of highest frequency in 
Figure 5«5. When a child responds to the model "She washes his ears" 
with "She washes he /hi/ ears," sucL a response can be considered to 
illustrate gender undifferentiation. Another possible interpretation, 
however, is that the deletion of the final / z/ of "his" merely repre- 
sents a phonological deviation. "They brush they teeth" for "They 
brush their teeth" could also be interpreted in both ways, i.e., as 
pronoun undifferentiation or deletion of final /r/. The evaluator 
pointed out that resolution of the ambiguity is often possible through 
a complete analysis of the consistencies obtaining throughout the 
overall performance of a given child. 

5 . 5 . 1 .^ Pathologies . This binary (yes-no) question resulted 
in a low estimate of reliability (.6898) and a very limited number and 
range of comments from the evaluators. There seems to be considerable 
disagreement concerning exactly what constitutes "pathology," at least 
among those evaluators included in this panel. For example, devia- 
tions in the second comment category, consonant clusters, were cited 




Figure 5*^* Frequencies of evaluators* comments 

concerning deviations in Black language 
sample relative to speech pathologies 



by several evaluators as indicative of a possible pathology. They com- 
mented on the substitution of /r/ for / 1/ in the initial cluster of 
"Gloria," and the substitution of /w/ for /r/ in the initial cluster 
of "breakfast." Other evaluators pointed out that the /l/ to /r/ and 
the /r/ to /w/ substitutions may be dialectal, and that a familiarity 
with the child’s environment would be necessary before a statement 
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could be made concerning a possible pathology. It was also pointed 
out that the reduction of the initial / sk/ cluster to /k/ in ** school” 
might indicate a problem area, but having just a single example makes 
any such conclusion rather tenuous . 

Further, many of the comments provided in support of an eval- 
uator *s affirmative response indicating that a given child^s perform- 
ance showed evidence of pathologies were the same ones provided by 
other evaluators to argue for the maturational etiology of these de- 
viations. It may well be that children with pronounced speech or 
hearing problems would have been identified with great reliability, 
and comments concerning the pathology would have shown a more deci- 
sive tone. In the ten samples provided the evaluators, however, there 
were no such cases. It should be noted that when evaluators were pro- 
vided the opportunity to add general comments concerning each child *s 
performance (cf. Section 6), several . uggested that given children 
might be ” slightly retarded” or that hearing tests might be recommended 
for certain others. Comments of this type would seem to indicate at 
least a suspicion of possible pathologies. 

5 . 5 * 1*5 SAE phonology . Figure 5 -^ presents the range and fre- 
quency of comments provided by evaluators in response to the item con- 
cerning SAE phonology. This item elicited more comments than any 
other on the part of evaluators of both the Black and Mexican -American 
language samples. Comments regarding phonology were also more spe- 
cific than those regarding any other aspect of performance. A major 
difference of opinion among evaluators, however, involved the question 
of. which phonological substitutions were considered to be deviations 
resulting from dialect or nonstandard speech, and which were purely 
maturational or developmental substitutions which would disappear in 
the normal developmental process. 

1. /d/ and /o/. -The two comment categories with highest fre- 
quencies involved substitutions for /d/ and /9/. As mentioned earlier, 
with special regard to /o/^ many evaluators specifically stated that 
although the substitutions occurred in the performances and were noted 
as comments, these phonological features were not considered particu- 
larly Important to overall linguistic performance (cf. Labov, 1970, 

pp. 44-45). 

2. Consonant clusters, /l/ and /r/. The comments concerning 
both reductions of initial and final consonant clusters and the sub- 
stitutions of /l/ and /r/ in such words as ”Gloria” and ”cries,” were 
often stated here in the same cautious manner as similar comments with 
regard to the item on pathologies. That is, evaluators considered the 
possibility of both dialectally acceptable and developmental variants 
of these initial consonant clusters as opposed to indications of non- 
standard speech. 
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Figure 5*5* Frequencies of evaluators* comments conce?.*ning 
deviations in Black language sample relative 
to SAE phonology 

Some, evaluators commented on the deletion of final /r/ in *'her" 
or "hair.” Other evaluators specified that it would he necessary to 
determine whether the standard dialect of the area was "r-less" before 
a judgment concerning a nonstandard deviation could be made. 
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5. /s^ z/ . /z/ was often devoiced to /s/ in final position in 

”his." Final / z/ and /s/ were also often deleted. Some differences 
of opinion arose as to the interpretation of such deletions^ i.e.. 
were deletions phonological or morphological (inflectional) in nature? 
For example^ did the deletion of final /z/ in "Gloria ^s" indicate a 
phonological deletion or absence of the noun possessive inflection? 

k. /ae^ a^o/. A frequent comment involved the substitution 
of /o/ for /o/ in "on." Another involved the replacement of /ae/ in 
"family" and "hands" by /£/. 

5- A third comment involving SAE vowels was the fronting of 
js! to /f/ in "brush." It is interesting to note that children in the 
Mexican-American sample were also noted to have replaced the (b/ l 
the replacing phoneme was /a/ in that sample. 

6. Vowel glides. The comment concerning vowel glides referred 
to the reduction of /a',:/ to /a/ in "eyes" and "light/' and to several 
different renditions of "Gloria/* including /gloriy/^ /glowa/^ and 

/ gloya/ . 

5.5* 1-6 SAE intonation . The* comments presented in Figure 5*6 
represent those made by the evaluator panel relative to SAE intonation. 




Figure 5-6. Frequencies of evaluators* comments 

concerning deviations in Black language 
sample relative to SAE intonation 



The estimated reliability^ .5^60^ is the lowest reported for all of 
the items rated on a seven-point scale ^ and the limited nimiber of com- 
ments reflects this low reliability. This same pattern was evident in 
the reliability and comments regarding speech pathologies. Further^ 
there were many instances where an evaluator refused to rate a child 
on this scale. Several evaluators explicitly stated that the informa- 
tion provided by the sample performances was either not sufficient to 
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make a , judgment about intonation or that the performance elicited by 
a repetition task is not appropriate to making such judgments. Eval- 
uators were more critical of this item and expressed more doubts con- 
cerning the feasibility of evaluating this aspect of performance than 
for any other. 

Several evaluators also commented on the artificiality of the 
intonation of the model utterances; they stated that the intonation 
patterns vised could hardly be considered to represent SAE. The inap- 
propriateness of the model utterances with regard to intonation was 
considered to have precluded a sample capable of being evaluated. For 
example, some evaluators noted the artificially long pauses in some 
model utterances. On the other hand, it was these very pauses which 
permitted other evaluators to catch a glimpse of what they thought was 
a child *s more "natural** intonation; i.e., when the child was inter- 
rupted by the continuation of the model utterance after he began to 
repeat it during one of the long pauses, he would begin again, often 
imposing quite a different intonation pattern (presumably his o\m) on 
the sentence . 

5 . 3 . 1.7 S AE inflections . Figure 5*7 presents the range and 
frequency of com:iients regarding SAE inf'lertions . Three ol‘ the four 
categories represented were generally indicated as having been deleted 
rather than re} laced. 

1. Third person singular present tense of verbs. In some in- 
stances the third person singular verb inflection was deleted, e.g., 
"wakes** **wake." There were also instances of the hyper -inflect ion 
of verbs, i.e., an inflectional ending was added to the third person 
plural verbs, e.g., **The children wakes the baby.** It is interesting 
to note that in several cases the third person verb inflection marker 
seems to have been deleted from the verb and transferred to the subject 
of the sentence, e.g., *’Mother wakes Gloria and David** was repeated 

as *’ Mothers wake Gloria and David** and **Mother helps Gloria’* as 
**Mothers help Gloria.** 

2. Noun possessive. In most cases, children were noted to 
have deleted the xioun possessive inflection in the syntactical posi- 
tion in which it occurs in the test, e.g., **Gloria’s feet,*' and 
"David's neck." Labov (19T0) and others have pointed out that this 
deletion of tlie noun possessive inflection generally occurs in Black 
nonstandard speech when the possessive precedes a noun, but not when 
it stands alone, i.e., "This is John's" is contrasted with "This is 
John** in Black nonstandard speech. No example of the noun possessive 
in this syntactical position occurs in the test. 

An interesting deviation may have resulted from the inclusion 
of the noun possessive "David's" in the first model utterance. Sev- 
eral children were observed to have used **Davis" for "David** throughout 
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Figure 5*T« Frequencies of evaluators* comments con- 
cerning deviations in Black language 
sample relative to SAE inflections 



the test . A child who does not use the noun possessive inflection 
might well have interpreted the name "David” as "Davis’* based on the 
first model utterance, "Mother washes David* s neck.** 

3. Noun plurals. Deletions were also the principal deviation 
cited by the evaluators relative to noun plurals. There was also 
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mention made of hyper -plurals, e.g,, 
some children. 



*’feets/' and *'teefs/* used hy 



k. Has. Comments cohcerning 
substitutions by /haev/ or /haef/ or 



”has*' were in the direction of 
even /haevz/ . 



5 . 5 . 1.8 SAE syntax . Comments relative to SAE syntax devia- 
tions in the Black language sample included some of those already 
discussed in the section on dominance. 



1. Articles. Evaluators indicated in response to this item 
that children often deleted articles (definite and indefinite), re- 
sulting in a telegraphic style. Articles were also replaced, indi- 
cating great instability: indefinite by definite (e.g., "the*' for 

"a"), definite by indefinite (e.g., "a" for "the"), and definite by 
various possessive pronouns. It is interesting to note that in the 
Mexican-American language sample this substitution generally worked 
in the exact opposite direction, i.e,, for the most part articles 
replaced possessive pronoixns. 




Figure 5-8. Frequencies of evaluators* comnents con- 
cerning deviations in Black language 
sample relative to SAE syntax 



2. Can. Another observation occurring in response to this 
item which did not occur with any frequency in earlier items was the 
replacement of "can" by "could." 

3 . To be. Comments about the verb "to be" included the re- 
placement of "are" by "is," violating concord with a plural subject, 
and the deletion of both "is" and "are." Also observed were occur- 
rences of "ain*t"'^in "The light ain*t on" or "The light ain’t not on." 
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An interesting problem of interpretation occurs with the model 
utterance *’The soap is in her eyes.” An earlier model utterance is 
’’She has the soap.” In repeating the first model, many children are 
observed to pluralize soap; hence, ’’She has the soaps.” In repeating 
the second model, these children say, ’’The soaps (soap’s) in her eyes.” 
The child’s performance in this case may be interpreted ambiguously. 
That is, one is faced with the following questions: Was ”soap” plu- 

ralized in this case and the verb ”is” deleted? Or, was "soap" prc ' 
duced in the singular and the verb "is" used as a contraction? ?h-s 
dilemma, like that involving determining whether deletion of the final 
/z/ in "Gloria’s" is of phonological or morphological origin (cf. 

5 . 3*1 *3) can probably only be resolved by a thorough examination of 
all relevant examples in the overall performance to determine patterns 
of behavior. 

4. Third person singular present tense verbs. Evaluators com- 
mented that the present tense verb construction used throughout the 
test was unnatural in the context of the ongoing actions depicted in 
the visual stimuli where a progressive is normally used. 

It should be noted that several evaluators commented that eval- 
uating syntax was quite difficult using this sample of language be- 
havior because of the lack of variation of syntactical patterns in the 
test. Although the reliability of the ratings on the seven-point 
scale was high, (.8672), evaluators expressed doubts as to the possi- 
bilities of generalizing an overall evaluation of syntax using only 
the language sample provided them. The majority of comments along 
th^se lines indicated a desire for a wider variety of sentence pat- 
terns from which discriminations could be made concerning overall pro- 
ficiency in SAE syntax, e.g., multiple -negation, embedded questions, 
the use of "be.” Evaluators also pointed out that there are few syn- 
tactic differences between SAE and nonstandard dialects and those few 
are not represented in tlie model utterances making up this instrimient. 

5*3*> Comments x Items: SAE of Mexican-American language 

sample . The figures which follow represent the comments made by the 
fourteen evaluators who rated and commented upon the SAE performances 
of the ten language samples of Mexican-American children. In most 
cases the comment categories are the same, and the kinds of deviations 
cited were often identical to those cited by the evaluators of the 
Black language sample. Unless specific mention is made of particular 
ccmments in the discussion which follows, it ma\ be assumed that re- 
marks coiicerning specific comment categories would be the same as those 
exp:r:essed earlier with reference to the Black language sample. No spe- 
cific mention will be made here of individual estimates of reliability 
except where these were extremely low. It will be recalled that all 
but three estimates were very high for this sample. (For complete in- 
formation concerning the reliability- estimates of these items, see 
Table 5 * 2 .) 
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5 . 5 . 2.1 SAE dominance . 




Figure 5.9- Frequencies of evaluators* comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to SAE dominance 



1. Poor repetition. Evaluators of the Mexican-American lan- 
guage sample made greater use of very general comments such as **poor 
repetition/* **garhling/* **omissions/* **slurred speech^** and "failure 
to repeat/* all of which were incorporated into the comment category 
**poor repetition.** As will he recalled, the evaluators of the Black 
language sample used this more general comment category only with re- 
gard to comprehension and production; this comment is quite prevalent 
throughout the figures for the Mexican-American language sample, in 
comments concerning both SAE and Spanish. 

2. Phonology. Another general comment category used with 
greater frequency hy evaluators of the Mexican-American sample was 

** phonology** ; this category was comprised of general comments such as 
**phonological difficulties,*’ and "phonological problems.'* 

3 . Translation. The Mexican-American sample was observed to 
introduce Spanish words into their repetitions of English model utter- 
ances; this phenomenon was referred to as "translation** for coding 
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purposes. It si ould be noted that this translation into Spanish fre- 
quently occurred with the coordinate construction^ Gloria and David ^ 
where children would produce each of the two names in their Spanish 
equivalents and use "y" instead of "and." Test items alternating be- 
tween Spanish and English may have contributed to the high percentage 
of such substitutions. It was suggested that substitutions of this 
kind provide the best evidence for the dominance of Spanish over 
English in a given performance . 

4 . Prepositions. Mexican-Aiuerican children in this sample 
were observed to show greater confusion of prepositions (e.g.^ "on" 
replaced by "in/’ "at" replaced by "in") than evaluators reported on 
performances of Black children. 

5. /s^ c/. Another deviation noted here in the Mexican- 
American sample was the confusion of SAE / s/ and /c/ ; this confusion 
resulted in "watches" for "washes/’ for exajaple^ and is a function of 
there being no such distinction in Spanish. 

Aside from these specific areas^ many other comments concerning 
dominance, e.g., "\infamiliar expressions" and "possessive pronouns/’ 
paralleled those expressed by evaluators of the Black language sample. 

5. 5. 2. 2 SAE comprehension . 

1 . Poor repetition. Evaluators of the Mexican-American lan- 
guage sample again used general comments such as "poor repetition/' 
or* even, a redundant comment for this item, "poor comprehension." The 
exemplar sentences cited in support of these general comments often 
referred to those containing more syllables. 

2 . Prepositions. Deviations in the use of prepositions were 
noted, e.g., "The socks *in Gloria's feet," or "The light not in." 

5. Translation. The translation of certain words or phrases 
into Spanish was also observed as an indication of poor comprehension. 

It should be noted that the question of translating from one language 
to another was the source of some disagreement among evaluators. Some 
indicated such translation as demonstrating a weakness in the perform- 
ance of the child^ other evaluators argued that the translation process 
was an excellent indication of the child's having comprehended the 
model utterance well enough to recode it in a more comfortable (Spanish) 
rendition . 

5. 5. 2 . 5 SAE production . Comments in response to this item 
again were expressed in more general terms, e.g., "poor repetition" 
and "phonological problems." 
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Figure 5-10. Frequencies of evaluators* comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to SAE comprehension 

1. /s, c / . The /s/ ^ /c/ substitution was noted as a carry- 

over from Spanish where this distinction does not occur. 

2- /d/. Children in this sample often replaced initial /d/ 

with /d/ as in '^they, ’* Medial /d/ as in **mother” was often greatly 
weakened so that it appeared to have been deleted; an analogy with the 
weakening of /d/ in intervocalic position in Spanish, e.g., *'sab ado ,” 
may be drawn, 

5 . /z/. The devoicing of /z/ — v /s/ was another common devia- 

tion observed in the Mexican-American language sample. The etiology 
of this devoicing was indicated as being similar to that involved in 
the lack of differentiation between /s/ and /c/, i.e,, Spanish shows 
no similar differentiation between /z/ and / s/ . 

4 . Third person singular verb. Comments concerning the third 
person singular present tense of verbs were similar to those made 
about the performances of Black- children, i.e., the irLflectional end- 
ing was in most cases deleted, e,g,, "washes” was realized as "wash," 
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Figure 5«11« Frequencies of evaluators* coinments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to SAE production 



The present progressive form of the verb (sometimes deleting "is" or 
"are") was also observed^ e.g.^ *'washes" realized as "washing/* al- 
though not so frequently as in the Black sample . 




5 . 3 *2, 4 Pathologies . As was the case with the Black language 
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Figure 5* 12. 



Frequencies of evaluators' comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to pathologies 
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sajnplej there were very few comments provided in support of a judgment 
concerning the presence or absence of pathologies in a given child’s 
performance. It is interesting to note that the four comment cate- 
gories represented in Figure 5.12 can he reduced to two: (l) general 

phonological problems in both English and Spanish; (2) difficulties 
with /l/j English retroflex /r/ and Spanish tap /r/ and trill /rr/ . 

It will be recalled, too, that the reliability estimate of ratings for 
this item in the Mexican-American language sample was extremely low 
(.1921); as was the case with the Black language evaluators, evalua- 
tors here did not seem to agree as to what constitutes a pathology, 
and they had very few comments to make concerning evidence in the per- 
formances for their yes-no decision. 

5. 3*2. 5 SAE intonation . Like evaluators of the F'^ack langiiage 
sample, some evaluators of this sanpie expressed objections to rating 
intonation using only the information provided them on the tape. They 
pointed out that there was simply not enough information from the 
repetition task to make a responsible evaluation of a child’s control 
of SAE intonation. Ore evaluator, in commenting on a child’s perform- 
ance, indicated that the child imitated the model’s intonation with 
such great precision that no valid rating was possible. On the other 
hand, a few evaluators were quite explicit in their descriptions of 
SAE intonate n patterns, drawing contours and indicating pitch levels. 




Figure 5- 13- Frequencies of evaluators* comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language st^mple relative 
to SAE intonation 



It will be noted that the comment categories indicated in 
Figure 5 .13 are very general and that the frequencies of the three 
categories are very low. This pattern corresponds with that observed 
in the evaluators’ comments on SAE intonation for the Black sample. 
Like the reliability estimate for the Black sample, the estimate here 
is low (.7805), although not as low as that reported for the Black 
language sample ( .54^60) . 
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^.3,2.6 SAE phonology . Comments concerning deviations in SAE pho- 
nology were more frequent than those in response to other items. 
Evaluatoi's provided quite lengthy lists of consonant and vowel suhsti 
tutions and deletions. 




Figure 5-1^- Frequencies of evaluators’ comments concerning 
deviations in Mexican-American language sample 
relative to SAE phonology 



1. Vowels. In addition to those already discussed in connec- 
tion with the Black language sample and in 5 . 3.2.1 above, Figure ^.Ik 
includes several vowels in the most frequently cited comment catego- 
ries, It will be recalled that in the Black language sample there 
were comments concerning /e/, JS/ .* /^/; /^/; 1^1 7 rest of 

the vowels did not figure in evaluators’ observations. Here, however, 
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probably owing to the fewer number of vowels in the Spanish vowel 
system, there are many comments concerning SAE vowels /l, i, 6 , ae , 
a, a , o/ . In addition, a point raised by many evaluators was that 
the differences in vowel length, important to SAE vowel production, 
was not observed in several of the children *s performances. In many 
cases vowels were indicated as sounding deviant, not so much for their 
quality, but because of their being produced with a Spanish rhythm, 

i.e., with uniform duration on all syllables, rather than the varied 
syllable duration common to SAE, 

2 . Voiceless stops. Many Spanish speakers do not aspirate 
initial voiceless stops in SAE in accord with Spanish rather than 
English phonology. In many cases an unaspirated voiceless stop is 
perceived by speakers of SAE as a voiced stop, o.g., "coat," which iu 
SAE is [k^ot], may be produced by the Mexican-American as [kot] but 
perceived by SAE speakers as /got/, "goat." 

3. /^/ • Ib! was indicated as having been replaced by /a/, 
e.g., "brush" was produced as I'bTB.sf , It will be recalled that chil- 
dren in the Black langviage sample were noted to substitute an /£/ for 
the /a/ in "brush." 

4 . /i, 1/ . Children in this sample were noted to fail to dis- 
criminate between the vowe 7 .s /i/ and /l/ , The vowel /l/ in "is" or 
"his" was realized as / i/ . 

5. /h/ . Initial /h/ was often observed to resemble more 
closely the Spanish /x/, of "jabon" than the English /h/ of "her/* 

6. /l, r/ . Comments concerning /l/ and especially /r/ gen- 
erally indicated that the Spanish variants of these consonants were 
used instead of the SAE /l/ and /r/ . This observation was most of^en 
made in the production of the name "Gloria" where the Spanish tap /r/ 
was regularly used in repeating SAE model utterances containing 
"Gloria," At least two evaluators commented on the fact that the 
model utterances which alternated between the two languages, using the 
same two names ("Gloria" and "David") may have been a factor contrib- 
uting to this continual confusion between English "Gloria" and Spanish 
"Gloria." 

7. As was the case with the <^valuators of the Black language 
sample, evaluators here often commented on the importance of withhold- 
ing judgment concerning the ultimate effects of certain consonant or 
vowel substitutions. They pointed out that in many cases such sub- 
stitutions represent "baby talk" features which children outgrow with- 
out special attention being directed at them in language instruction. 
They made a strong case for not considering such substitutions as in- 
dices of language "problems" necessarily resulting from being a native 
speaker of Spanish. 



5. 3. 2. 7 SAE inflections . The comments included in Figure 5«15 
are similar to those made with reference to the Black language sample. 




Figure 5*15- Frequencies of evaluators’ comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to SAE inflections 



1. Deletion of third person singular verb inflection and dele- 
tion of the noun plural and noun possessive markers were observed. On 
the other hand, there was also a tendency on the part of some children 
to add a final sibilant indiscriminately to all verbs and nouns, re- 
sulting in violations of the subject/verb concord, e.g., "Gloria and 
David drink£ milk," and hyper-plurals such as "feets." 

2. Noun possessives. An interesting observation with regard 
to noun possessives was the replacement of "Gloria’s feet" by "the 
feet Gloria"; the Spanish equivalent is "los pies de Gloria." It will 
be recalled that children in the Black sample retained the word order 
of possessives but deleted the inflectional ending, e.g., "Gloria feet. 



The children in thin sample were observed to have deviant noun pos- 
-.cnsives, hut the deviance, i.e., altering the SAK wurd order, dilTers 
rrom th?it occurring in the Black sample, probably as a result ol the 
inriuence of Spanish possessive constructions. 



^ /s, z/. Often when the third person singular present tense 

marker, "the noun plural marker and the noun possessive m;arker were 
used by children in this sample, the voiced / z/ was devoiced to /s/ , 
e.g., "his" became "hiss." 

4 . Several evaluators commented that the English of some of 
the children in this sample was so weak that specific evidence for 
inflectional endings was not available. 

5. 3. 2. 8 SAE syntax . Many of the comments provided here were 
redundant with those discussed in 5. 3. 2.1 and with tnose made by eval- 
uators of the Black language sample. 



w 




Figure 5.I6. Frequencies of evaluators' comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to SAE syntax 

1 . Possessive pronouns. Children in the Mexican-American 
sample were observed to substitute "you" and "your’ lor his, her 
or "their." It will be recalled that many substitutions for posses- 
sive pronouns were indicated as having been made by children in the 
Black sample. Children here were observed to make ouhstitutions ^simi- 
lar to those indicated for the Black sample, but they n^dded "you" and 
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“your" to the list' of substitutions. At least one evaluator suggested 
"su“ and "sus" as a point of interference from Spanish, 

Another frequent substitution made for possessive pronouns was 
"the" as in "Soap is on the nose” for "Soap is on her nose/^ and "the 
leg" foi' "his leg" in "Baby has a sock on his leg," The carry -over 
from Spanish^ where the definite article is used with parts of the 
body^ e.g,^ "Tiene jabon en ^ nariz" and "El bebe tiene un calcetin 
en ^ pierna^" seems clear, 

2, Has, Evaluators reported that "has" was replaced by /haev/^ 
/haef/ and "is liave" in some instances. This use of "is have" was not 
observed in performances of the Black language sample. 

5 , Prepositions, Prepositions were extremely confused by 
children in this sample; "under" replaced "on/' "in" replaced "on/' 

"in" replaced "at^" and so on. The "in"/ "on" confusion is often cited 
as an interference problem for Spanish speakers^ i.e.^ Spanish "en" 
covers both "in" and "on" relationships. Examples reported by evalua- 
tors included "The socks in Gloria's feet/' and "The light not in," 

^4. Articles. Children in this sample were observed to substi- 
tute "one" for the indefinite article "a" as in "Baby has one sock on 
his leg^" or "David has one brush for his hair,'^ The carry-over from 
Spanish again appears certain since "un" may be translated as both "a" 
and "one , " 

5 . Many evalubAors of this sample agreed with evaluators of 
the Black sample that more syntactical patterns should be included 
before an adequate evaluation of syntax can be made. They indicated 
that the test does not realJy examine syntax in any meaningful way, 

5 . 3*3 Comments x Items;- Spanish of Mexican-American language 

sample , 

5.3'3'1 Spanish dominance . Comments concerning the children's 
performances in Spanish were fewer than comments concerning SAE^ and 
they were often couched in the same general terms as were comments by 
these same evaluators concerning SAE performances. 

1. Poor repetition. Figure 5*17 includes the category "Poor 
repetition" as the most frequently cited comment. As indicated earlier^ 
comments such as "failure to repeat/' "slurred speech" and "omissions" 
comprise this category, 

2. Translation, Also included are general comments on the 
translation of all or parts of Spanish models into English; i.e.^ 
English words or phrases were, included in all or part of the repeti- 
tion of a Spanish model utterance, 
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Figure Frequencies of evaluators* comments 

concerning' deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to Spanish dominance 



5 . Unfamiliar expressions. The category "unfamiliar expres- 
sions" refers to several words whicn were apparently unfamiliar to 
many of the children in the sample. Among these were **desayuna'* for 
"breakfast" which is usually *'almuerza*' in this dialect area, and 
**abotonar" for *'button, " which is more familiarly "abrochar." Sev- 
eral children also confused "apagada" with "pagaba.** An interesting 
occurrence of interference with a lexical item was observed with 
*^calcetin" (English: "sock*'); several cMldren said /saketin/ . The 

first syllable appears to have its origin in the English word. 

5.3«3«2 Spanish comprehension . 

1. Unfamiliar expressions. The most common specified category 
relative to comprehension of Spanish involved unfamiliar expressions, 
e.g., "abotonar, desayuna, calcetin, chaqueta." The presence of these 
particular items in the model utterances often seemed to disrupt com- 
prehension. 



2. Poor repetition. In some cases, the substitution of one 
word for another represented for evaluators a deviation demonstrating 
poor comprehension (presumably as revealed in inexact reproduction of 
the model), e.g., "Gloria y David estan tomando leche" provided as a 
response by a child to the model, "Gloria y David beben leche." Other 
evaluators insisted that the substitution of the more familiar "estan 
tomando" indicated the correct decoding of the exemplar and its re- 
coding in a more natural form. 

3 . Reflexives, Reflexive constructions such as "Los ninos se 
acuestan** were often produced without the reflexive pronoun "se." In 
other cases, an additional reflexive was inserted, resulting in "David 
se puede abotonarse la camisa." In still other cases, children 
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Figure 5-l8. Frequencies of evaluators* comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to Spanish comprehension 



rearranged the ordering of the reflexive ^ e.g.^ "David ^ puede aboto- 
nar la camisa/' as a response to the model "David puede ahotonarse la 
camisa." Evaluators differed in their interpretation of variations in 
the use of reflexives; some indicated specifically that a rearrange- 
ment to a more comfortable sequence indicated good comprehension of 
the model utterance . 

5 -3 -3 -3 Spanish production and Spanish phonology . Since very 




Figure 5^19- Frequencies of evaluators' comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to Spanish production 
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•fev/ coirarients were made concerning overall production, and since those 
which were made were repeated in response to the item on Spanish 
phonology, the two aspects of performance will he combined for this 
discussion. 

1. /l, r, rr/. Comments included various substitutions and 

omissions of /l, r, rr/ in Spanish, /l/ was indicated as replacing 
/?/ in final position and as part of initial consonant clusters, e.g., 
/tlahaxal/ for "trahajar." As with the English pronunciation of 
"Gloria," the Spanish pronunciation often presented problems which 
resulted in the reduction of the initial consonant cluster, deletion 
of the intervocalic tap /r/, as in /gloya/, and so on. A particularly 
troublesome sequence involving /l, r, and n/ was ”en la nariz." 




Figure 5-20. Frequencies of evaluators' comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to Spanish phonology 

2. Vowel glides. An important deviation noted by evaluators 
in the Spanish of the children in this sample was a consistent 
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reduction of vowel glides. Thus^ /y^/ and /yo/ become /e/ and joj ^ 
e.g.^ “tiene" became /tene/; "metio** became /meto/. 

In “despiertan/* not only was the vowel glide reduced to /e/; 
but the initial syllable v/as omitted^ resulting in ’’pertan.” 

5 . Vowels, The omission of initial vowels in ’’apagada” and 
’’acuestan” was noted. Also pointed out by some evaluators was the 
fact that Spanish vowels in unstressed position were frequently re- 
laxed to an English- sounding jBj • 

4. Fricatives, Problems with fricatives were indicated as in- 
volving /b/^ e.g.^ ’’jabon” became /xagon/^ and the v:eakening of ini- 
tial and intervocalic /d/^ e.g.^ "ayuda" became /ayuya/ and "dientes*^ 
became /yentes/. 

In interpreting phonological deviations ^ many evaluators in- 
sisted that features such as consonant cluster reduction and lack of 
discrimination between /l, r^ rr/^ often ’’baby talk" features which 
disappear with maturation, should not be a matter of concern to the 
educator. In short, purely phonological substitutions or deletions 
were again cited with great frequency and consistency by evaluators, 
but the relative importance of such features in overall language de- 
velopment was disputed (cf. 5-1-5-5)- 

Spanish intonation . Some evaluators of the Mexican- 
American language sample were much more explicit in their comments 
concerning intonation than were evaluators of the Black language sample. 




Figure ^.Pl. Frequencies of evaluators’ comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to Spanish intonation 

Several drew intonation contours with different pitch levels specified. 
They specified cases of stress and rhythm deviation in the SAE and 
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Spanish performances of the Mexican-American children. What is in- 
teresting about evaluations of Spanish intonation is the fact that 
the estimate of reliability for this item was quite high (.8961) when 
compared to the other two reliabilities of intonation ratings. 

5. 3. 5. 5 Spanish syntax . 

1. Reflexives. Comments concerning Spanish syntax involved 
reflexives which were previously discussed. 

2. Articles. Comments indicated that articles had been de- 
leted as had occurred in performances on SAE. 

3. Prepositions. The substitutions of one preposition for 
another was noted^ e.g.^ "a" was often replaced by "para" or 'pa" as 
in "Elios van pa la escuela hoy/' and "en" was replaced by "a" in "se 
le metio a los ojos." 

k. Indirect object. The indirect object pronoun "le’' in "Mama 
le ayuda a Gloria" and "El jabon se le metio en los ojos" was indicated 
as having been deleted. 




Figure 5-22. Frequencies of evaluators* comments 
concerning deviations in Mexican- 
American language sample relative 
to Spanish syntax 



Comments x Utterances 



A second perspective from which to consider the comments pro- 
vided by the evaluators is the relationship of given comments to spe- 
cific model utterances in the test instrument, i.e., which mode± utter- 
ances were cited in support of given comments? It is of interest to the 
test designer to gain information concerning those test items which 
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served to discriminate specific aspects of linguistic performance for 
the evaluators. 

5,ii.l C omments x utterances: Black language sample . Table 

5.5 contains the model utterances used by evaluators to exemplify com- 
ments raised with regard to each of the questionnaire items, The fre- 
quencies indicated in the table refer to th.e total number of times a 
given utterance was used as an example for the various linguistic as- 
pects in the questionnaire (e.g,, phonology^ comprehension, intonation). 

Table 5.6 contains the frequencies with which given model ut- 
terances were cited in support of evaluators' specific comments. These 
frequencies indicate which sentences in the test instrmient served to 
exemplify evaluators' specific observations about performances of the 
children making up the Black language sample , 

5.^.2 Comments x utterances: Mexican-American sample . Table 

5.7 contains the English model utterances of the bilingual test used 
by evaluators to exemplify comments corresponding to each question- 
naire item (e.g., comprehension, intonation, syntax). Table 5-8 con- 
tains the same information relative to Spanish utterances. The fre- 
quencies indicated in the table refer to the total number of times a 
given utterance was used as evidence of an aspect of comprehension, 
phonology, inf lact ions, and the like. 

Table 5-9 contains the frequencies with which given English 
model utterances were cited in support of specific aspects of beliavior 
commented upon by the fourteen evaluators of the Mexican-American lan- 
guage sample. Table 5^10 contains the same information for Spanish 
model utterances. These frequencies indicate which sentences in the 
test instrxmient served to exemplify evaluators' specific observations 
about performances of the children making up the Mexican-American 
language sample . 
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Table 5.5 Number of times each utterance was cited by evaluators of Black 
language sample as relevant to specific aspects of performance 
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Table 5-6 Number of times each utterance was cited by valuators of Black 
la n guage sample in support of gj.ven comments 
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^Occasionally the utterances cited by evaluators as exemplifying a specific comment were inappropriate 
to that comment. Since these occurrences were rare and probably represented nothing more than mis- 
numbering the intended exemplar, no attempt was made to correct” these figures. 
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Table 5*6 continued 
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Table 5.6 continued 
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Table 5*7 Number of times .each English utterance was cited 
by eval\iators of Mexican -American language sample 
as relevant to specific aspects of performance in 
English 
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Table 5«S Number of times each Spanish utterance was cited 
by evaluators of the Mexican -American language 
sample as relevant to specific aspects of per- 
formance in Spanish 





Utterance: 


Aspect: 
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Spanish productior± 


Spanish phonology 


Spanish intonation 
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29 


25 


33 


0 


17 


34. 


Gloria tiene un peine para el cabello. 




3 


8 


6 


19 


2 


9 


37. 


La familia se desayuna. 




5 


.19 


10 
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1 


6 


39. 


Gloria y David beben leche . 




10 
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0 


12 
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Elios se lavan los dientes. 
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22 


2 


6 


44. 


David toma una chaqueta. 




1 


7 


4 


17 


2 


3 


46. 


Elios van a la escuela hoy. 




3 


8 


4 


13 


2 


16 


48. 


Papa va a traba jar . 




5 


ii 


12 


2k 


0 


15 


50. 


Mama trabaja en casa. 




6 


4 


5 


11 


1 


10 
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Table 5*9 Number of times each English utterance was cited by evaluators of 
Mexican-American language sample in support of specific comments 
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Table 5.10 Number of times each Spanish utterance wn cited by evaluators of 
Mexican-American language sample in support of given comments 
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6 . INDIVIDUAL PROTOCO.LS 



In Section 5 of this report evaluators ' comnients were 
viewed in the context of linguistic aspects v/hich applied to the 
two language samples^ i*e., Black and Mexican-American, sumining 
across individual children. The tabulations and comments re- 
ferred to performances of the ten Black and ten Mexican-American 
children as a group. Another perspective from which to view the 
evaluations is in terms of the convergence of comments made hy 
evaluators concerning each of the children in the two samples. 

In viewing the sum of evaluators’ comments about a given child; 
it is possible to derive an individual linguistic protocol for 
that child v/ith regard to those linguistic aspects included in 
the test instrument in question. That iS; an examination of the 
comments mad'e with highest frequency about each of the twenty 
children in the two language saniples provides a description of 
each child’s linguistic baseline; aspects of which might serve 
as the focus of attention in an instructional program. Since 
the primary purpose of oral language assessment woulc? seem to 
be that of serving as input to instructional pi-ogramS; these in- 
dividual protoco3.s are particularly useful for the individualiza- 
tion of language instruction. 

The protocols for each of the twenty childjren are to be 
found in Appendices 5 and 6. Appendix 5 contains the protocols 
of the ten Black children and Appendix 6 the protocols of the ten 
Mexican-American children making up this sample. Included in 
these appendices are tables summarizing evaluators’ comments con- 
cerning deviations in the performance of each child along with 
the frequency with which each comment was cited. (Only comments 
with a frequency greater than 7 are included.) The remarks which 
follow the comment-frequency table for each child deal with in- 
structional needs ; reading achievement; and othe:. general obser- 
vations: these coifiments were drawn directly from the question- 

naires completed by the evaluators. 

6.1 Comments Concerning Children in Black Language Sample 

Table 6.1 contains the mean ratings for overall SAE per- 
formance assigned by the evaluators to each child in the Black 
language sample. Included also is the total number of comments 
indicating deviations and normative performance. 

6.1.1 Individual protocols of Black children . In exam- 
ining the protocols presented in Appendix 5; it is noted that al- 
though there are many comments concerning deviations which are 
common to the performances of nearly all children in the Black 
language sample; e.g.; ’’third person singular verb inflections;” 
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Table 6.1 Children Black language sample ranked 

according to mean overall rating with total 
n'umber of evaluators' comments indicating 
deviations and positive aspects of their 
performances 



Child 

Code 


Overall 
Mean Rating 
SAE 


Total 

Deviations 

SAE 


Comments- 

Positive 

SAE 


85 


5.02 


109 


99 


72 


it. 55 


21)7 


70 


80 


it. 07 


516 


90 


85 


5.77 


299 


58 


76 


5 .i +8 


529 


65 


78 


5 .it 8 


561 


70 


79 


5.47 


581 


79 


77 


5-27 


537 


66 


8 i( 


2.77 


572 


it 5 


81 


2.75 


581 


h9 



the relative frequency with which this comment is cited varies for 
each child and is a reflection of the extent to which evaluators indi- 
cated it to be a critical area for him. For some children, then, de- 
viations in the area of the third person singular verb inflection 
represented the most frequent evaluator observation; for others, com- 
ments concerning deviations in this area were less frequent than com- 
ments referring to deviations in other a.reas of grammar or phonology. 

For example, the most frequent comments made about child No. 8l, 
whose overall performance rating (2.75 on a 7“point scale) was the 
lowest of this sample, are in the area of grammar, e.g., deviations in 
third person singular verb inflections, verb "to be," possessive pro- 
nouns, noun possessives, "has," and noun plurals; the category of 
highest frequency was third person singular verb inflections. Al- 
though there were some less frequently cited comments referring to 
phonology, grammar is clearly the area of greatest convergence of 
evaluators' comments concerning deviations in this child's performance. 
On the other hand, child No. 79^ whose overall performance rating 
placed him in the lower half of the rank order, is observed to have 
comments concerning deviations in the same general areas as those 
noted for child No. 8l . However, the distribution of frequencies of 
thes comments differs from that of child No. 8l . Most frequent com- 
ments for child No. 79 concerned phonology, e.g., consonant clusters, 
voiced stops, /0/, and /d/; these were followed by the grammatical 
deviations just indicated for child No. 8l. For child No. 79 , then, 
although grammatical deviations are frequently indicated, and the total 
number of comments concerning deviations ( 581 ) is exactly the same as 
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that noted for child No. 8l (cf. Table 6.1)^ the distribution of com- 
iDents indicates that certain phonological deviations overshadowed the 
deviations in grammar. 

In sharp contrasty on the other hand, is the protocol of child 
No. 85 whose mean performance rating (5-02) was the highest of the 
group. It is noted that in addition to there being relatively few 
comments concerning deviations in his overall performance, those com- 
ments made (with one exception: noun plurals) converge on the area of 

phonologj^, e.g., /9/, 1 ^ 1 } consonant clusters. The grammatical as- 
pects included in this test instrument are clearly indicated as well 
under the control of this child; principal deviations in his perform- 
ance occur in the area of phonology. 

6. 1.1.1 Prescriptions for instruction and reading . The gen- 
eral comments concerning instructional needs and reading achievement 
found iia Appendix 5 tend to follow the pattern revealed in the comment- 
frequency tables. For example, the majority of comments made by eval- 
uators concerning instruction and reading for child No. 8l recommend 
that immediate action be taken to remediate those deviations observed 
in this child* s performance, e.g., "He has a language gap that must 
be closed early if he is to make satisfactory progress in school." 
General comments with respect to child No. 85 ^ on the other hand, re- 
veal a majority opinion that no special action be taken, e.g., "Leave 
her language alone . " 

It should be emphasized here that recommendations such as 
those just described were never unanimous. In the apparently more 
clear-cut cases of children representing the two extremes of language 
proficiency (e.g., child No. 8l and child No. 85 )^ a majority of eval- 
uators leaned in one direction or the other regarding whether specific 
instructional action should or should not be taken. A majority opinion 
was not evident, however, when a child *s perfomnance placed him in the 
middle of the rank order distribution, as was the case with child 
No. 79 . Here basic differences in evaluators* opinion regarding pre- 
scriptions for language instruction or reading are most readily seen. 
Some evaluators recommended immediate and intensive language instruc- 
tion while others indicated that direct intervention would be a s ,ri- 
ous mistake because the normal maturational process will be adequate 
to insure normative performance. Thus, for child No. 79^ recommenda- 
tions concerning instructional needs vary from: "Intensive practice 

in use of 3 rd person singular form 'has, * listening to and repeating 
sentences, short ones then longer ones, and reading poetry chorally"; 
to: *’Allow child to outgrow developmental features." 

Some of the differences in opinion regarding prescriptions for 
instruction seem to result from two distinct philosophical stances: 

( 1 ) the linguistically different child should not be forced into a 
standardized mold; and- ( 2 ) the linguistically different child should 
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be given access to the "standard" mode of language to permit him so- 
cial and economic mobility. In addition^ within these philosophical 
stances there is observed a division with respect to the relative im- 
portance of specific deviations (e.g.^ phonological as opposed to gram- 
matical) in the overall language proficiency of a maturing child. Sec- 
tion 5 presented some of these disagreements as they related to spe- 
cific aspects of performance. Appendix 5 contains a more complete 
inventory of these divergent comments as they apply to each of the 
ten children making up the Black language sample. 

6.2 Comments Concerning Children in Mexican-American Language Sample 

Table 6.2 contains the overall SAE performance mean ratings 
for each of the children in the Mexican-American language sample; 

Table 6.3 contains the same information regarding each child^s Spanish 
performance. The corresponding number of evaluators* comments con- 
cerning deviations and positive aspects in each child *s performance 
are also included in these two tables. 



Table 6.2 Children in Mexican-American language sample ranked 
according to mean overall rating in SAE with total 
number of evaluators' comments indicating deviations 
and positive aspects of their performances in SAE 



Child 

Code 


Rank Order Posi- 
tion-Spanish 


Overall Mean 
Rating-SAE 


Total CoiiLments 
Deviations -SAE Positive-SAE 


31 


3 


4.55 


151 


61 


22 


1 


4 .05 


188 


52 


29 


2 


3.57 


2 K 2 


49 


34 


6 


3.29 


170 


32 


27 


8 


2.69 


225 


30 


26 


10 


2.50 


177 


32 


55 


9 


2.46 


197 


38 


30 


5 


2.40 


221 


20 


35 


4 


2.05 


181 


36 


28 


7 


1.27 


108 


21 



The ten Mexican-American children are ranked in order of the 
overall mean ratings of their performances in English and Spanish in 
Tables 6.2 and 6.3^ respectively. Additional information is provided 
concerning each child's rank order position in the second language. 

That is, for each child ranked according to overall performance in SAE, 
the corresponding rank order position he obtained in Spanish is indi- 
cated, and vice-versa. It is interesting to note that the three chil- 
dren whose overall performance in SAE was rated highest by the evalua- 
tors are the same ones whose performances were rated highest in Spanish. 
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Table 6.3 Children in Mexican-Amerlcan language sample ranked 

according to mean overall rating in Spanish with total 
number of evaluators* comments indicating deviations 
and positive aspects of their performances in Spanish 



Child 

Code 


Rank Order 
Position-SAE 


Overall Mean 
Rating-Spanish 


Total 

Deviations- 

Spanish 


Comments 
■ Posltlve- 

Spanlsh 


22 


2 


6.75 


55 


56 


29 


5 


6.45 


95 


68 


51 


1 


6.45 


69 


45 


55 


9 


6.57 


52 


67 


50 


8 


5-74 


95 


44 


54 


4 . 


5.47 


71 


42 


28 


10 


5-55 


82 


45 


27 


5 


5.28 


111 


50 


55 


7 


2.59 


156 


22 


26 


6 


1.55 


105 


26 



That is, those children whose performances in SAE were considered 
superior to the others were also ranked highest in their Spanish per- 
formances. These children would probably be considered closest to 
being functional bilinguals. 

On the other hand, it will be noted that overall performance 
ratings in Spanish are considerably higher, with two exceptions, than 
even the highest ratings in SAE. These overall ratings would thus 
indicate that eight of the ten children in this sample exhibited in 
their performances a dominance of Spanish over SAE. The greatest 
Spanish dominance differential is represented in the performance of 
child No. 35 whose overall Spanish rating is 6.37 as compared to an 
SAE rating of only 2 . 03 * Two of the ten Mexican-American children 
seem to represent exceptions to the observed Spanish dominance. No. 26 
and No. 35 - Both of these children *s performances were rated quite 
low in both languages; child No. 26 shows an overall SAE rating of 
2.50 and a Spanish rating of 1 . 35 ; child No. 35 has almost identi- 
cal ratings in SAE and Spanish ( 2.46 and 2 . 39 , respectively). 

In short, an examination of Tables 6.2 and 6.3 reveals that 
children* s performances in this sample were of three types: (l) high 

rating in both Spanish and SAE; ( 2 ) definite dominance of Spanish 
over English, or ( 3 ) low rating in both languages with possible slight 
SAE dominance. None of the children* s performances revealed a strong 
SAE dominance. 

6 . 2.1 Individual protocols of Mexican-American children . The 
individual protocols of the ten Mexican-toerican children making up 
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this sample are presented in Appendix 6 . In examining these protocols 
for evaluators’ comments concerning deviations^ those children whose 
performa.nces .vere rated high in Spanish and low in SAE are those about 
v/hom more deviations were indicated for SAE than for Spanish. Inter- 
nal consistency between evaluators' ratings and comments is thus veri- 
fied. The performance of child No. 55 ^ for example^ is rated high in 
Spanish ( 6.57 on a 7“Point scale) and low in SAE (2.05). An examina- 
tion of evaluators ' comments concerning devie ons in his performance 
presented in Appendix 6 reveals that ^ comm were recorded con- 
cerning deviations in Spanish; all comments 1 ired to deviations in 
this child's SAE performances. On the other hand, the protocol for 
child No. 55.1 whose SAE performance was rated slightly higher than his 
performance in Spanish (2.46 and 2.59^ respectively), shows a high 
frequency of comments concerning deviations in both SAE and Spanish. 

It may also be noted that this child is the only one about whose per- 
formance evaluators frequently commented that English words were sub- 
stituted for Spanish in repetitions of Spanish exemplars: it will be 
recalled that he is one of the two children whose SAE rating was 
slightly higher than the Spanish performance rating. 

As was discussed concerning the Black language sample ( 6 .I.I), 
there are many comments which are noted by evaluators as common to the 
performances of almost all children in the language sample. This same 
observation may be made with respect to comments concerning the 
Mexican-American language sample, e.g., the phonological substitution 
of SAE /c/ for /s/, where "wash" is rendered as "watch." As was the 
case with the Black language sample, however, the relative frequency 
of such comments varies from child to child, depending on the extent 
to which they were observed in each performance. In the case of the 
/s/ - /c/ substitutions, then, child No. 22 whose overall mean rating 
in SAE ( 4 . 05 ) is the second highest of the group, shows this comment 
to be the most frequent made by evaluators . Child No . 27^ on the 
other hand, whose overall SAE performance rating falls in the middle 
of the rank ordering, shows this comment to have been only rarely 
cited by evaluators; other aspects of performance, e.g., Spanish 
/l, f, rr/; English /s, z/; English '^rd person singular present tense 
of verbs^ were cited with much greater frequency than was the /s/ - 
/c/ substitution with regard to this child's performance. 

An examination of the individual protocols presented in Appen- 
dix 6 for aspects such as those just described, i.e., the convergence 
of evaluators' comments upon specific areas of performance, thus pro- 
vides a description of each child's linguistic baseline with respect 
to those linguistic aspects included in the test instrument in question. 

6. 2. 1.1 Prescriptions for instruction and reading . The gen- 
eral comments provided by evaluators of the Mexican-American language 
sample concerning prescriptions for language instruction and reading 
reveal a dichotomy similar to that observed in the comments made by 
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evaluators of the Black language sample. Ttiat is^ there was general 
evaluator agreement concerning prescriptions for those children whose 
performances were rated either very high or very low. That is^ for 
child No. 31 ^ whose performance was rated high in both languages^ most 
evaluators recommended that no special instruction be undertaken^ 
e.g.^ "This child seems competent enough; additional maturity will 
probably remedy any problems." On the other hand^ for child No. 33^ 
whose performance in both languages was rated very low; a majority of 
evaluators indicated that immediate action be taken by her teacher. 

For example: "The child needs help as soon as possible. She*s on her 

way to becoming linguistically stunted as it were; i.e.^ she may not 
acquire an adequate command of Spanish and her English is likely to be 
quite deficient if not straightened out soon." 

Although evaluators were not unanimous in their prescriptions 
for the clear-cut cases just described^ a definite majority opinion 
was observed in their general comments. However^ in the less clear- 
cut cases^ i.e., those children whose performances placed them in the 
middle of the rank ordering^ evaluators* prescriptions for language 
instruction and reading were often equally divided into two opposing 
camps. In such cases^ half of the evaluators favored teacher inter- 
vention and the other half favored allowing the normal developmental 
processes to occur without intervention. This latter group indicated 
that normal development would satisfactorily resolve the deviations 
observed in the performances of these children. These opposing 
opinions concerning prescriptions for language instruction and reading 
seemed to result from the opposing philosophical stances discussed in 
the context of the Black language sample ( 6 .I.I.I). These opposing 
philosophical stances thus seem to be equally applicable to cases of 
children whose dialect of English differs from SAE^ and to children 
whose language (Spanish) differs. Section 5 contained examples of 
these differences of opinion as regards specific aspects of perform- 
ance. Appendix 6 contains the complete inventory. of evaluators* op- 
posing views concerning prescriptions for each of the ten children 
making up the Mexican-American language sample used in this research. 
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7. IMPLICATIONS 



It may be recalled that the toain goal of this project was to 
investigate the degree to which a sentence imitation task could be 
used as an aid in the evaluation of linguistic performances of Black 
and Mexican-American children. The procedure involved selecting re- 
sponse tapes of ten children from each ethnic group where these tapes 
represented ranges of language performance. The tapes* were then sub- 
jected to a detailed evaluation by a panel of experts for the Mexican- 
American children and a panel for Black children* Evaluations from 
the panels were assessed to find the degree of consistency among se- 
lected scale evaluations of the tapes, the reported bases for these 
evaluations, and the responses to three questions pertaining to each 
child relative to instructional needs, predictions of reading achieve- 
ment, and general observations and comments. 

7.1 Reliability of Evaluators* Ratings 

As reported in Section 5^ there was a high degree of consis- 
tency on the majority of rating scales in the evaluations of both 
Black and Mexican-American children* s tapes. Scaled ratings with high 
reliability for both groups included evaluations of performances in 
the areas of: language dominance, SAE phonology, SAE comprehension, 

SAE production, SAE inflections, and SAE syntax. For the Mexican- 
American s.ample, other areas showing high reliability included Spanish 
phonology, Spanish syntax, Spanish comprehension, Spanish production, 
and Spanish intonation. By contrast, low reliabilities were fo\ind for 
scaled ratings of SAE intonation, and binary questions concerning lan- 
guage pathologies and the prediction of reading achievement . 

These reliability data may be taken as a basis for selecting 
types of scales that could be used to train raters to carry out eval- 
uations of taped oral language performances. That is, the present 
results provide a basis for determining which aspects of language 
raters might be eventually trained to evaluate, as contrasted with 
those evaluations that are unreliable even among experts. Addition- 
ally, if lay persons were trained to use such scales, the present 
reliability coefficients provide some idea of the maximum reliability 
that might be reached after such training. 

7*2 Bases for Evaluators* Ratings 

Also reported in Section 5 are the comments indicated by 
evaluators to be the bases of assigning given ratings. Like the 
rating scales, these comments could serve in the training of evalua- 
tors. For each type of scale evaluation, trainees could be told what 
characteristics experts typically cited as bases for making the rating. 
Thus, for example, when the evaluators rated SAE phonology for 



Mexican-American children, comments typically associated with this 
scale were the following: 

1. Initial /d/ replaced by /d/, resulting in '*day" for ”they*' 

2. SAE /c/ and /s/ were not distinguished, resulting in 
"watch" for "wash" 

3 . SAE /i/ and /l/ were not distinguished, resulting in 
"he*s" for "his" 

4. SAE /e/, lEl and /ae/ were not distinguished, resulting in 
vowel deviations in such words as "leg," "can," and "takes" 

5 . SAE / s/ and / z/ not distinguished, resulting in "hiss" for 
"his" 

6. Reduction of initial consonant clusters, /kr/, /kl/, /gl/, 
/sk/. 

By contrast, when evaluators rated SAE inflections for the Black chil- 
dren, comments typically included the following: 

1. Deletion of noun plural endings and/or hyper-pluralization 
(e.g., feets, childrens) 

2. Deletion of noun possessive endings in pre-noun position 

3 . Deletion of third person singular present tense verb 
inflections . 

As discussed in Section 5^ those scales showing high relia- 
bility were accompanied by substantial consistency in evaluators* re- 
ports of their bases for judgments. The unreliable scales were accom- 
panied by very few comments, and those comments expressed represented 
a wide diversity of opinion. In brief, it seems advisable that judg- 
ments concerning reading achievement, language pathologies, and into- 
nation not be included as such in training raters to evaluate recorded 
sentence imitations . 

The aforementioned comments were often cited relative to spe- 
cific sentence exemplars in the test instrument to which they pertained. 
A three-way identification among the use of a rating scale, a basis 
for its use in terms of the evaluators* comments, and the reference to 
a child’s performance on a particular exemplar was thus made possible. 
Thus, In training evaluators it would be possible to present the tape 
recorded performances evaluated by the present panels and to isolate 
specific examples of deviations, evaluators* associated comments, and 
resulting scale ratings. 

7.3 Further Evaluator Comments 



The most open-ended segment of the evaluation data were the 
answers to questions regarding specific instructional needs, reading 
achievement, and the invitation for further comments. The variety and 
inconsistency of responses in these categories was evidence that the 
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evaluation of sentence imitations may not he useful as a basis for 
broad prescriptive interpretations. The disagreements among evalua- 
tors in these cases tended to reflect both a frustration with the 
limited information available- (i.e., the recorded sentence imitations) 
to serve as a basis for making broad prescriptive interpretations as 
well as the lack of agreement concerning instructional strategies for 
remediation. There were, for example, opposing views on whether lin- 
guistic drills are efficient in changing a child *s language patterns. 
There was also a frequent difference of opinion concerning whether 
some aspects of performance were more symptomatic of language imma- 
turity, dialect variations, or both. Frustration was often expressed 
about the lack of further non-linguist ic information on the child, 
such as his age, whether he was a native-born American, and the kinds 
of home and school environments he experiences. Inconsistencies on 
prescriptions for reading instruction typically reflected problems 
concerning the lack of information on facets of the child *s language 
capabilities beyond what the imitation data provided, as well as a 
lack of knowledge of the type of instructional resources available to 
the child in reading programs. In all, the open-ended prescriptions 
seem the least consistent type of information to be gleaned from sen- 
tence imitations. The practical implications are that such prescrip- 
tions based on recorded sentence imitations alone be discouraged in 
the training of lay evaluators . 

7 . 4 Individual Protocols 



As described in Section 6 , it is possible to collate commen- 
tary data on a child -by-child basis. As already discussed, these pro- 
tocols provide a rich picture of the range of evaluations associated 
with the specific performance of an individual child. It is believed 
that in the training of evaluators, the study of individual tapes 
along with collections of the range of scale and commentary data for 
a given child would be an effective instructional tool. Prospective 
evaluators could be trained with the sample tapes and response proto- 
cols, both drawn directly from the present data. As training pro- 
gresses, sample tapes and response protocols could be used as a basis 
for assessing trainees* evaluations. (To what degree do a trainees* 
evaluations reflect aspects of the response protocols provided by a 
panel of experts?) Training packages in the form of tape cassettes 
and accompanying printed materials would be a valuable aid in imple- 
menting the envisaged Phase II of the present program. 

7.5 Implications for Evaluator Training 

7.5*1 Evaluation instrimient . As discussed above, the train- 
ing of new evaluators would best incorporate a response instrument 
representing a practical version of the questionnaire used in the 
present research. As the results have revealed, the greatest relia- 
bility would be expected for all scale evaluations except intonation. 



and for binary questions concerning language pathologies and predic- 
tions of reading achievement. Open-ended prescriptions for instruc- 
tion and reading should probably be discouraged since it is relatively 
difficult to identify them with the details of the evaluation process ; 
and as discussed above^ they tend to result in the most discrepant 
responses among evaluators, 

7.5.2 Test exemplars . Frequency data contained in Section 
5.4 of this report indicate that certain utterances discriminate spe- 
cific aspects of language behavior better than others . Some utter- 
ances do not seem; from the low frequencies with which they were cited; 
to provide much information; or the information they do provide is 
totally redundant with that provided by other utterances in the in- 
strument. Possible revisions in the exemplars contained in the test 
instrument could be guided by these data. 

The evaluators contributed suggestions toward the revision of 
the test instrument used in this study. Among suggestions made by the 
evaluators was that the test exemplars be augmented so as to include 
a greater variety of syntactical patterns; e.g.; questions; embedded 
questions; multiple-negation; the use of "be;" past tenses. It was 
generally agreed that the few syntactical patterns provided by this 
instrument were too limited. Other evaluators suggested that it might 
be useful to include items which would serve as a check on children *s 
capabilities in Black dialect or in Chicano Spanish or English} these 
items would reflect local usage. Although the point should be obvious, 
the present results should transcend the particular commercially avail- 
able test materials included in this study. Most of what has been re- 
ported here as well as suggestions for modification should prove use- 
ful in the construction of any type of language imitation materials. 

It is feasible that such materials could be developed locally for par- 
ticular groups of children. 

7.5.3 The problem of conflicting philosophies . As discussed 
briefly in Section 6.3; the present results; while offering generally 
consistent evaluations of children's sentence imitations; at the same 
time revealed conflicting philosophies of instructional implications; 
especially when a child ^s performance was neither extremely good nor 
extremely poor. Put another way; even though experts tended to agree 
on specific characteristics of a child* s language performance; there 
was often marked disagreement concerning prescriptions for instruction. 
Typically, the division was between persons who would seek to provide 
the child with language alternatives through active drill techniques 

as contrasted with persons whose instructional prescriptions reflected 
a "let it be" philosophy. 

This disagreement is particularly salient in the area of pho- 
nology where evaluators noted the substitutions and deletions of spe- 
cific phonemes in the performances of the children. Once such 
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deviations were identified, however, evaluators tended to disagree on 
exactly what should he done about these deviations. Some evaluators 
argued that such substitutions and deletions represent a developmental 
stage, and that they would undoubtedly disappear as the child matures; 
no direct action on the part of the teacher was recommended. In fact, 
many evaluators holding this position explicitly discouraged any di- 
rect action on the part of the teacher, arguing that such action might 
well be detrimental to a child’s normal development. On the other 
hand, other evaluators referring to the same child specified that oral 
language drills should be employed to remediate the phonological sub- 
stitutions and deletions observed in his performance. 

To reiterate the point, evaluations of children’s sentence 
imitations were quite consistent among the experts, but the instruc- 
tional implications they expressed tended to be divided between the 
two philosophies just described. 

A key question for the practical implication of language eval- 
uation procedures is whether the instruction of evaluators should in- 
clude a consideration of the differences in philosophies underlying 
instructional prescriptions. Presumably this question must be answered 
if for no other reason than the practical fact that the raison d ’ ^tre 
of this type of evaluation is to serve as a basis for making specific 
instructional decisions. 

7.5*^ Recording quality . In the early phases of this project, 
the high frequency of a mediocre recording quality served as a warning 
that conditions for high quality recording must be carefully imposed 
if tapes are to be accurately evaluated. In particular, the test en- 
vironment should preclude any type of choral response from children 
since it is important that children respond as individuals to the 
exemplars. It seems important too that recordings be made in an as 
acoustically acceptable environment as possible. 

7.6 Suggestions for Further Applications 

The present research prompted a ntimber of ideas for fiirther 
applications of the present materials beyond the evaluation of chil- 
dren’s language. These applications are discussed in terms of teacher 
training, innovations in pupil training, and use of the imrltation 
approach in linguistic studies. 

7.6.1 Teacher training . It seems generally agreed today 
that teachers need to be sensitive to the language variations of their 
pupils. As discussed by Baratz (1970), Labov (1970) and Williams 
( 1970 ), there has been some confusion in teachers’ regarding language 
differences as language deficits. It is suggested that tape recorded 
samples of sentence imitations and the evaluation protocols from this 
study could efficiently serve in training teachers to recognize the 
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variations to be expected in the language of particular communities. 

The rruiterials and data of this study^ even in their present form^ 
could serve in teacher instruction. Further^ tapes could be prepared 
to cover other dialects found in the United States^ and examples could 
even be made of children switching between languages or dialects^ or 
switching between their ’’careful" and "casual" styles of speech. If 
such materials are used with teacher candidates^ a prospective teacher 
could be given pre-service training in the language of her pupil pop- 
ulation. In addition^ it would be possible to prepare tapes of imita- 
tion material taken from children of varying age groups^ perhaps from 
pre-school tlirough secondary school. If such imitated responses were 
arranged in chronological sequence, listeners could experience, for 
example, the developmental sequence of language in children. It would 
also be possible to include examples of speech and language pathologies 

7.6.2 Pupil training . As was indicated in Section 3; "the 
present tape materials are part of a set of training mater'^als which 
use sentence imitation procedures. There are a number of additional 
ideas for instructional innovation beyond the use of the present tapes. 
Tapes designed for instruction in, say, vocabulary, could employ pro- 
cedures where a child is instructed to fill in a deleted item in the 
oral sequence, or to answer a question, or even to switch dialects or 
styles in contrasting speech situations. The suggestion here is that 
in addition to imitation, other language tasks could be easily pro- 
grammed into the tape recorded materials and employed as an instruc- 
tional aid in the schools. These applications readily fit the strategy 
of using instructional objectives in the area of language arts. Such 
materials lend themselves easily to use by paraprofessionals in the 
classroom and in situations where individualized instruction is de- 
sired. It seems likely that such usage would find efficient applica- 
tion in the desegregated classroom. Tapes could be provided for in- 
structional sequences aimed at the attainment of specific behavioral 
objectives in terms of specific responses. 

A final suggestion is that the aspects of oral langiiage devel- 
opment deemed most relevant to learning to read could be programmed 
into the tape-slide sequence . Here again the individualized instruc- 
tion technology could be flexibly programmed for linguistically dif- 
ferent children, aimed at specific instructional objectives, and super- 
vised by paraprofessionals. 

7 . 6.3 Linguistic studies . A practical application of the 

instrumentation used in the present project would be in social dialect 
studies where the slide and tape equipment might take the place of the 
linguistic field worker. One criticism aimed at the studies of urban 
dialects is that of the introduction of variance due to the ethnicity 
and personality of the linguistic field worker (Shuy ^ 1967; 

Labov, 1966) . Mechanization and standardization of linguistic elici- 
tation techniques would thus rule out one of the major sources of 
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variance both within and between field studies. Eventually it might 
be possible to develop major collections of response tapes of children 
representing different speech communities and age groups. These cor- 
pora could then be used as a basis for selecting tapes for use in both 
teacher and pupil training applications . 
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APPENDIX 1; EXEMPLARS (MODEL UTTERANCES) 
IN ENGLISH TEST 



1. Mother washes David *s neck. 

2 , She washes his ears. 

5. Gloria takes a bath. 

4. She has the soap. 

5. Gloria washes her hair. 

6. She has soap on her head. 

7. Gloria cries. 

8. The soap is in her eyes. 

9. Soap is on her nose. 

10. Mother helps Gloria. 

11. David has a toothbrush 

12. He cleans his teeth with his brush. 

13* Gloria has a toothbrush. 

Ik. She cleans her teeth with her brush. 

15* David and Gloria are clean. 

16. They are on their knees. 

17. The children go to bed. 

18. The light is not on. 

19. Mother wakes Gloria and David. 

20. The children wake (the) baby. 

21. Gloria and David both get clean clothes. 

22. They can dress in their clothes. 

23. David can button his shirt. 

24. Gloria cannot button her dress. 

25. The socks are on Gloria *s feet. 

26. Gloria has her shoes. 

27. Baby has a sock on his leg. 

28. He has a shoe on his foot. 

29* Gloria has a comb for her hair. 

30. David has a brush for his hair. 

31. The family eatc breakfast. 

32. Gloria and David drink milk. 

33* The children wash their hands. 

34. They brush their teeth. 

35* Gloria gets a coat. 

36. David gets a little coat. 

37* The children don*t play today. 

38. Today they go to school. 

39* Daddy goes to work. 

40. Mother works at home. 



APPENDIX 2: EXEMPLARS (MODEL UTTERANCES) 

IN SPANISH-ENGLISH TEST 



1. Mother washes David's neck. 

2. She washes his ears. 

5. Gloria se baSa, 

k, Ella tiene el jahon. 

5. Gloria washes her hair. 

6. Ella tiene jahon en la caheza. 

7. Gloria cries. 

8. Gloria llora. 

9. El jahon se le metio en los ojos. 

10. .Soap is on her nose. 

11. Tiene jahon en la nariz. 

12. Mother helps Gloria. 

13. Mama le ayuda a Gloria. 

14. David has a toothbrush. 

15. He cleans his teeth with his brush. 

16. Gloria tiene un cepillo de dientes. 

17. Se lava los dientes con su cepillo. 

18. They are on their knees. 

19. Estan de rodillas , 

20. The children gc to bed. 

21. Los ninos se t.cuestan. 

22. The light is not on. 

23. La luz esta apagada. 

2 k, Mother wakes Gloria and David. 

25. Los nihos despiercan al bebe. 

26. Gloria and David both get clean clothes 

27. Elios se pueden vestir solos. 

28. David puede abotonarse la camisa. 

29. Gloria cannot button her dress. 

30. The socks are on Gloria’s feet. 

31. Gloria tiene' sus zapatos. 

32. Baby has a sock on his leg. 

33. El bebe tiene un calcetfn en la pierna. 

34. Gloria tiene un peine para el cabello. 

35. David has a brush for his hair. 

36. The family eats breakfast. 

37. La familia se desayuna. 

38. Gloria and David drink milk. 

39- Gloria y David beben leche. 

40. The children wash their hands. 

41. They brush their teeth., 

42. Elios se lavan los dientes. 

43. David gets a little coat. 

44. David toma una chaqueta. 
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45* Today they go to school. 

46. Elios van a la escuela hoy. 
47* Daddy goes to work. 

48. Papa va a tr aba jar. 

49* Mother works at home. 

50. Mama trabaja en casa. 
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THE BLACK LANGIFAGE SAMPLE 
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ORAL LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT PROJECT 
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ORAL LANGUAGE ASSESSiyENT PROJECT Code # 

1. A. How would you rate this child with regard to language dominance? 

Dialect: Strong : : : : Weak 

Standard Amer- 
ican English: Strong : : : : : : Weak 

• B. On which particular aspects of this child's performance did you base 
the above ratings? Please be specific. 



Aspect • 



As in: 



Aspect 



As in: 



2. A. How would you rate this child in terms of overall comprehension of 
Standard American English (hereafter SAE)? 

Good : : : : Bad 

B. On which particular aspects of this child's performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 

Aspect As in: Aspect As in: 



3 . A. How would you rate this child in terms of overall pj^ oducti on of SAE? 

; : : : Bad 

B. On which particular aspects of this child's performance did you base 
the above rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect 



As in: 



Aspect 



As in: 
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4. A. Were any ‘'pathologies'’ (e.g. , voice, rhythm, articulation) suggested 
by this child's performance? 



Yes 



No 



B. If yes, which aspects of his performance are relevant? Please be 
specific , 



Aspect 



As in : 



Aspect 



As in: 



5* A. How would you rate this child's mastery of the phonology of SAE? 

Good : : : : : Bad 

B. Upon which aspects of this child's performance did you base your rating? 
Please be specific. 



Vowels 



As in: 



Consonants As in: 
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6. A. How would you rate this child's overall mastery of SAE intonation 
patterns? 

* • • Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child's performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect As in; 



Aspect As in; 



?• A. How would you rate this child's overall mastery of inflectional endings 
in SAE? 



Good Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child's performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect As in; 



Aspect 



As in: 



8. A. How would you rate this child's overall mastery of SAE syntax? 



Good : : : Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child's performance did you 'base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect As in: 



Aspect As in: 
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9* What recommendations would you make regarding specific instructional needs 
of this child? 



10- A. Is there anything in this child's performance which would lead you to 
make predictions regarding his learning to read? 



Yes 



Ko 



B. If yes, what are they? 



C- Please indicate those aspects of the child's performance which are 
relevant to your predictions. 



Aspects 



As in; 



Aspects 



As in: 



11. Are there any other general comments yow would care to make? 
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APPENDIX 4 : QUESTIONNAIRE SUBMITTED TO EVALUATORS OF 

THE MEXICAN-PERIGAN LANGUAGE SAMPLE 
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ORAL LMGUAG-E ASSESSMENT PROJECT 



Code # 



!• A. How would you rate this child with regard to language dominance? 
Spanish; Strong :::::: Weak 



English: 



Strong : : . ; : : : Weak 



B, On which particular aspects of this child *s performance did you base the 
above ratings? Please be specific. 



Aspect 



As inj 



Aspect 



As in: 



2. A. How would you rate this child in terms of overall comprehension of 
Standard American English (hereafter SAE)? 

Good : ; : Bad 

B. On which particular aspects of this child's performance did you base the 
above rating? 



Aspect 



As in: 



Aspect 



As in: 



5* A, How would you rate this child in terms of overall comprehension of 
Spanish? 



Good 



Bad r 



B, On which particular aspects of this child's performance did you base the 
above rating? 



Aspect 



As in: 



Aspect 



As in: 
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4* A. How would /ou rate thia child in terms of overall production of SAE? 



Good : ; : ; ; : Bad 

B. On which particular aspects of this child’s performance did you base the 
above rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect 



As in; 



Aspect 



As in: 



5 . A. How would you rate this child in terms of overall production of Spanish? 

Good : : : : : Bad 

B. On which particular aspects of this child's performance did you base the 
above rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect 



As in: 



Aspect 



As in: 



6. A. Were any ’’pathologies" (e.g., voice, rhythm, articulation) suggested by 
this child’s performance? 



Yes 



No 



B. If yes, which aspects of his performance are relevant? 
Aspect As in: Aspect As in: 
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7* A. How would you rate this child’s overall mastery of the phonology of SAE? 

Good : ; . : : Bad 

B, Upon which aspects of this child’s phonological production di(\ you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Vowels I 



As in: 



Consonants : As in j 



8. A. How would you rate this child’s overall mastery of the phonology of 
Spanish? 



Good 



Bad 



B. Upon which aspects of this child’s phonological production did you base 
this rating? Please be specific. 



Vowels : 



As in: 



Consonants: As in: 



er|c 



CCR 
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9. A. 



How would you rate this child’s overall mastery of SAE intonation 
patterns? 



Good : : : : Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child’s performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect As in; 



Aspect As in: 






10. A. How would you rate this child’s overall mastery of Spanish intonation 
patterns? 

Good : : : : : : Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child's performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 

A spect As in; Aspect As in; 



11* A. How would you rate this child’s overall mastery of inflectional endings 
in SAE? 

Good : r : : : Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child’s performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Aspect 



As in: 



Aspect 



As in: 
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12. A. How would you rate this child ^s overall mastery of SAE syntax ? 

Good : Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child's performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Aspects As in; 



Aspect 



As in: 



13* A. How would you rate this child’s overall mastery of Spanish syntax? 

Good Bad 

B. Upon which particular aspects of the child’s performance did you base 
your rating? Please be specific. 



Aspects 



As in: 



Aspect 



As in: 



14* What reoommjndations would you make regarding specific instructional needs 
of this child? 



O 
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11;. A. 



In i.hero anylhJn^j in this child's performance which would lead you to 
make predictions regarding his learning to read? 



Yes 



No 



B. If yes, what are they? 



C. Please indicate those aspects of the child's performance which are 
relevant to your predictions. 



Aspect . 



As in; 



Aspect 



As in; 



l6. Are there any other general comments you would care to make? 
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APPENDIX 5: SUMMARY OP EVALUATORS' COMMENTS CONCERNING 

CHILDREN IN BLACK LANGUAGE SAMPLE 



I. Subject No, 72 of Black language sample 

A. Evaluators' comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1 . 


noun possessive 


23 


2/ 


/«.«/ 


22 


3 . 


has 


22 


k. 


3rd person singular present 


verb 21 


5. 




21 


6. 


/V 


15 


7 . 


possessive pronotins 


15 


S. 


noun plurals 


13 


9. 


consonant clusters 


9 


10. 


poor repetition-general 


8 


11 . 


/i. r/ 


8 


12 . 


articles 


8 


13 . 


fricatives 


7 


i4. 


/a.e, Bj 0 / 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs 

1. Give him opportunities to wite ovm reading materials. 

2. Relieve his obvious boredom with repetition tasks. The 
need to sustain fluency will increase with maturity and 
exposure to the functional use of instructional language. 

3 . Inform the teacher about BE patterns . 

4. Leave her language alone. 

5 . a. Much drill on 3rd person singulai’ verb inflection. 



®It should be noted that the ninnber preceding each comment serves 
merely to differentiate a comment from that made by another evaluator.* 
The same number used in reference to instructional needs and reading 
achievement for the same childj or in reference to instructional needs 
for two different children does not necessarily refer to the same 
evaluator. That is, the comment numbered (2) refers only to the fact 
that this comment is the second selected for inclusion in this report 
and does not refer to a particular evaluator. 
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b. Drill on use of they — their — listening exercises. 

c . Drill to repeat every word in the sentence — tends to 
not hear article ’*the/* 

d. Drill on has, have, had--ear training. 

6. The forms of the possessives need drill. Language games 
for ear training needed. Many opportunities to express 
himself orally. 

7- Use of plurals — correct verb usage of have and has, pro- 
nunciation of consonant blends. 

8. 3rd person verb f orm ^ 

possessives ? final / s/ problem 

noun plurals j 

9. None — exposure to normal world; depends on goals. 

10. Consonant and vowel sounds. 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read; 

1. He seems eager and interested--goes along with situation; 
corrected self and added other ideas, which would indi- 
cate that with right materials and teacher, he will 
learn to read easily. 

2. Good. As long as she is allowed to give dialectally 
appropriate renderings of reading passages. 

3. This child should learn to read easily and should be a 
good reader. She has expression, understanding, and is 
eager — she can't wait for the teacher. 

4. Non-standard inflectional enlings. Substitution, 

Unaware of certain sounds, e.g., k, 1. 

5. Child may tend to sing-song and not learn to. comprehend 
what he reads. May have difficulty pronouncing words 
due to tendency to place accent on wrong syllable — as 
today . 

6. Ease in repetition. 

Few pronunciation difficulties. 

Eager to innovate and add to models. 

7. Potentially--omissions of phonemes in oral performa.nce 
may affect reading of associated graphemes. See inflec- 
tional endings that are omitted. 

D. General comments; 

1. Some of this child's failures to reproduce the SAE stimu- 
lus of the examiner may have been due to inattention. 

The child's mind seemed to wander. This might be attrib- 
uted to immaturity, 

2. This child comes through as one who is bright, eager, and 
anxious to get on her way. Real attention to her final 
consonant sounds and accuracy in repeating the model's 
drill is needed. 

3. Pipy an echo game with verses and short stories using 
"has" and 3^d person singular verb inflections . 
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4. Age factor important and imitation. The few times when 
this child started to speak too early and then had to 
repeat it all from memory give, the best samples of speech 
from which to judge (e.g., Jl)- However, there are too 
few, so enclosed judgments are based on entire^^tape^. 

Note plural inflectional ending added to word ' soap 
in 6. Indicates child has not solidified his rules with 
associated lexical units . 
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II. Subject No. 76 of Black language sample 

A. Evaluators' comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1 . 


3 rd person singular present verb 


33 


2 . 


verb "to be" 


28 


3. 


possessive pronouns 


23 


1 +. 


/e/ 


22 


5. 


has 


22 


6 . 


noun plurals 


22 


7. 


noun possessive 


21 


8 . 




16 


9. 


/e, <f/ 


13 


10 . 


consonant clusters 


12 


11. 


unfamiliar expressions 


11 


12. 


/ae, a, 0/ 


10 


13 - 


consonant s-general 


9 


lit. 


voiced stops 


9 


15 - 


A. r/ 


9 


16. 


/s, z/ 


8 


17. 


poor repetition- general 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1 . Work with verb inflections and copula. 

2 . a. Don't Insist on 3 rd person singular "s" sounding, 
b. Don’t insist on SE inflectional endings and syntax 
while child is reading. 

3 - Inform the teacher about this child’s optional (but 
systematic) deviations from SAE norms. 

4 . Oral drill on inflectional endings--/s/, ./^/^ /V 

Oral drill to improve rhythm and intonation 
Oral drill to hear "their/' "they/' "has/* "have." 

5 - Careful listening to standard English. 

Awareness of differences in his dialect's phonological 
system and that of standard English. 

Intensive practice (oral). 

Drill using has, 3 rd person singular verb inflectional 
form . 

6. Understand use of singular and plural verbs, singular 
and plural nouns. 

7 . 3rd person singular verbs 
possessive forms. 

8. Consonants and vowels sounds and blends. 

Listening. 
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C. Predictions regarding child’s learning to read; 

1. Over-zealous correction of dialect features in oral 
reading could inhihit acquisition of sound-symhol 
association skills . 

2. His self-corrections indicate his awareness of differ- 
encesj a desire to he correct j attentiveness. I think 
he's ready to learn to read. 

5 . If teacher does not get hung up on SAE sound-symhol 
relations should have no prohlem. If teacher doesj 
however j may have problems. 

k. This child should not have much difficulty learning to 
read if some oral drill is provided regularly to make 
sure he hears endings j intervocalic consonants j and he 
learns to read smoothly and with expression. 

5 . Lack of inflectional endings j present tense of he . 

Lack of ability to hear final consonants. 

6. Lack of inflection in voice will cause difficulty in 
expression and comprehension. 

7* Probably good reader--or could be. Seems comfortable 
with SAE. Verb number probably confused. 

D. General comments: 

l. The child is the most competent. Negro dialect speaker 
on the tape. Child has thoroughly mastered Negro dia- 
lect grammar and has very few Immaturities. 

2. Phonological and morphological divergence from SAE was 
inconsistent in several instances. Such inconsistencies 
may indicate that the child is familiar with the rules 
of SAE as well - as Black English. This seems to be indi- 
cated by his ability to produce the stimulus sentences. 
Reading problems resulting from linguistic interference 
are probably negligible or nonexistent . 

3* This child’s monotonous intonation pattern in the repe- 
titions leads me to wonder whether he is attempting to 
’’switch” from a dialect to SAE by rote repetition. 

4-. Interesting sample of a good dialect speaker with 
obviously excellent comprehension of SAE. 

5 . This child seems fairly well on his way. Oral drill and 
hearing/listening .and repeating the sentences should be 
most effective in improving rhybbrn^ inflectional endings^ 
accuracy in repeating drill patterns. 
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III. Subject No. 77 of Black language sample 



A. Evaluators* comments concerning deviations in perforriance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


3rd person singular present verb 


28 


2. 


IN , 


26 


3. 


/i^ r/ 


22 


4. 


noun possessive 


22 


5. 


IN 


21 


6 . 


consonant clusters 


21 


7. 


has 


21 


8. 


verb "to be" 


17 


9. 


possessive pronouns 


17 


10. 


poor repetition-general 


13 


11. 


h> £/ 


13 


12. 


noun plural 


12 


13. 


voiceless stops 


11 


14. 


/s, z/ 


11 


15. 


unfamiliar expressions 


10 


16. 


consonant s-general 


9 


17. 


/ae, a., a/ 


7 


18. 


vowel glides 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1 . Initial clusters consisting of stop + liquid (gl^ pi). 

2. None^ leave dialect alone^ will outgrow immaturities. 

3. Use child *s vocabulary^ patterns^ ideas for reading 
materials. More conversation--teacher/pupil and 
pupil/ pupil. 

4. a. Make certain he understands the written and spoken 
inflectional endings that he does not use. 

b. Find out whether or not /l/— ► /r/ and /r/— >*w-like 
sound are dialectal or pathological. If found patho- 
logical — speech therapy or correction. If found dia- 
lectal- -no problem unless you want to teach SAE speech. 
One could try ESL or English as a Second Dialect 
methods^ but only when his models change will the child 
speech change. Each person chooses his own models in 
life^ though it is not unfair to do a little persuading 
Peer group pressures; desire to succeed; desire to be 
liked by teacher^ desire to fit into family and commu- 
nity are all persuading factors . 
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5. Do a long, detailed study of his speech in an unstruc- 
tured situation and re-evaluate, 

6. Inform the teacher of BE patterns. 

7. This child seems to need to he trained to attend. 

Failure to comprehend the speech stimulus seem to have 
been related to the failure to pay attention to oral 
linguistic cues. 

8. a. Drill on inflectional endings. 

b. Drill on beginning /h/ sound. 

c. Drill patterns for has a, have a. 

d. Drill on final /©/. 

e. Dril3 on / sk/ and final /l/. 

9. Drill sentences: possessive suffix, 3rd person singular 

verb inflection, feminine and masculine pronouns, and 
soundsj contrast pronunciations of words with final 
consonant and consonant clusters in standard and non- 
standard Englishj develop listening skills (child 
omitted final phrase after pause in a couple of sen- 
tences ) . 

10. Needs help in eniinciating endings and the proper use 
of verb forms . 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read; 

1. Child has enough dialect pronunciations so that teachers 
may overcorrect his oral reading, leading to discour- 
agement and possible lack of further effort. 

2. Responsive child — finds it difficult to repeat full 
sentence. Should wait a while for reading. Use child's 
vocabulary, patterns and ideas for his reading material. 

3. In reading, this child probably behaves as he does in 
speaking. He may have a few more homophones than chil- 
dren whose speech is more standard (e.g., "The Hippo- 
cratic Oaf"), but I see these as individual problems 
for the teacher to be on the lookout for, rather than 
massive problems requiring textbooks and drills. Just 
because a child says "oaf," it does not mean that he 
doesn't know "oath." It's just that there are two 
"oaf s" --oath-oaf and oaf-oaf! 

4. Difficulty in decoding. 

5. Probably will have a hard time because of inadequately 
prepared teacher. 

6. The combination of phonological and morphological di- 
vergences from standard English might militate against 
learning to read standard English. . Failure to compre- 
hend may be related to failure to master SAE syntax. 

7. Only because teachers tend to be hung up on SAE sound- 
symbol relations and SAE inflections. Reading silently 
would not be troublesome at all. 
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8. He will have some difficulties because he doesn't hear 
final sounds. Enunciation drill is good for garbled 
sounds. His speech indicates real weakness here. 

9- If the child is taught to expect to get meaning from 
the printed page before learning to attach words — using 
phonetic skills he may not have trouble. He'll probably 
translate standard into non-standard English. However, 
if he is taught phonemics first there may be trouble. 

10. The blends and the omission of final consonants will 
cause problems in word recognition and sounds. 

11. Ease in repetition suggest relative comfort in reading. 
Verb errors suggest coni'usion of tense and lack of 
perception of agreement. 

12. Lack of inflectional endings may cause phoneme -grapheme 
confusions . 



1. All remarks re. reading problems up to this point should 
be qualified by saying that if the teacher were aware 

of the authenticity of the dialect the child speaks and 
allow him to give dialectally appropriate readings no 
reading problems would be anticipated with respect to 
sound-symbol relationships. 

2. Listening exercises and repetition of drill sentences 
is another need he has to improve listening and speech. 



b. General comments 
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IV. Subject No. 78 of Black language sample 

A. Evaluators’ comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


5rd person singular present verb 


55 


2. 


possessive pronouns 


50 


5. 




27 


1+. 


verb "to be 


21 


5. 


noun possessive 


20 


6. 


has 


18 


7. 


M 


17 


8. 


consonant clusters 


16 


9. 


/ae, a, o/ 


16 


10. 


noun plurals 


15 


11. 


poor repetition-general 


15 


12. 


/b, z/ 


12 


15. 


/l. r/ 


11 


1I+. 


/e. £/ 


11 


15. 


articles 


11 


16. 


voiced stops 


10 


17. 


vowel glides 


9 


18. 


can — ► could 


9 


19. 


voiceless stops 


8 


20. 


verbs-general 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1, a. Test his comprehension (reading and aural) of the in- 

flectional endings he does not use— (note what happened 
in No. 5) — ii* doesn’t understand them all of the tisie, 

teach them to him and drill for a wnile^ if he does xinder- 
stand them but chooses to not use them^ forget about it. 
b. If one wanted to teach him SAE speech^ I have no idea 
of what to recommend. Drilling and constant corrections 
(the usual methods) are boring^ turn students off and 
don’t work beyond the classroom doorway^ anyhow. The 
children who learn S.A.E. speech are either surrounded 

by itj or for one reason or another chose an S.A.E. model 
and pretty much teach themselves. 

2. Training in production of SAE final consonants^ and con- 
sonant clusters, contrasting verbal inflections. 

5, Inform teacher of BE characteristic pattern. 

k. The child does not seem to understand the need to listen 
to an entire sentence for purposes of comprehension. 
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This subject seemed not to be interested in the meaning 
of the stimulus sentences^ Imt only in "parroting" what 
was said by the examiner. Subject seems to need training 
in listening in order to integrate the elements of syn- 
tactic structure into a meaningful whole. 

5. a. Oral drill on sounds; final s, es; blends such as 
cl, cr, initial /s/. 

b. Training on their-they, has-have. 

c. Drill on listening to and repeating sentences for full 
accuracy . 

d. Help on voice improvement--husky, poor articulation on 
some words. 

6. Intensive drill on flow of words in sentence. Teacher may 
direct choral reading of poetry as one does music, demon- 
strating speech melody and inflection by hand motion. 

Give opportunities to express himself orally in formal 
and informal situations. Contrast non-standard dialect 
aspects with standard English aspects to make child aware 
of differences. 

Predictions regarding child *s learning to read: 

1. Loss of confidence in alphabetic symbols. 

2. Some problem due to teacher misunderstandings. 

5. The child is likely to have difficulty following instruc* 
tions ano. attending to oral directions and instructions. 
The mismatch between subject's oral language and written 
SAE may present a problem. However, there are some seri- 
ous questions concerning whether the responses of the 
child represent his productive ability. 

4. This child will have problems in reading accurately if he 
isn*t held responsible for reading every word in his 
lesson. His tendency to leave out words could be visual 
as well as auditory; the teacher would need to check this. 
Final consonants will present some problem in hearing. 

5* The use of ^ or dey for they and the and a, the diffi- 
culty with blends will make it hard to learn proper pro- . 
nunc iat ion. 

6. Ease in repetition of models suggests he feels comfortable 
enough in English. Also no difficulty with "children," 
and items like positive and negative sentences in sequence. 

General comments: 

1. This child seemed especially bored by the task. This 
seemed to prevent the child from making an extra effort 
when slight difficulties arose. This, I believe, accounts 
for the child's difficulties at least with sentences 
24- and 29. 



2. Omission of s--initial the is not a characteristic of BE 
as far as I knov. This informant is doing something 
strange here. 

3 . The child clearly has difficulty imitating sentences 
(spoken). The imitation tasks may not be the best way to 
assess the child's capacity to use (SAE) structures at the 
various linguistic levels. What is the nature of the 
child's oral output when in spontaneous conversation or 

in a narration? What would the child's response be to a 
test that required one-word responses to syntactic frames 
that made certain SAE inflections obligatory? A more 
systematic test with sections that tested for discrete or 
mutually exclusive tasks might be better for determining 
information concerning probable reading problems. 

4. The pjroblems don't appear to be extremely severe, but 
would become so if ear training, diction, and voice im- 
provement aren’t started now. He needs training to hear 
accurately all words in a sentence, and to repeat in 
correct order the words in sentences . 

5 . Would like to have heard some free production from child 
and some variety in intonation patterns from model voice . 



V. Subject No. 79 of Black language sample 



A. Evaluators’ comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


consonant clusters 


28 


2. 


voiced stops 


26 


5. 


/9/ 


25 


h. 


/^/ 


2k 


5. 


3rd person singular present verb 


25 


6. 


unfamiliar expressions 


25 


7. 


voiceless stops 


22 


8. 


has 


22 


9. 


poor repetition-general 


18 


10. 


subject pronouns 


17 


11. 


possessive pronouns 


17 


12. 


noun plurals 


l6 


15. 


verb "to be" 


15 


ih. 


noun possessive 


15 


15. 


/s, z/ 


12 


l6. 


articles 


11 


17. 


/ij r/ 


9 


l8. 


phonology-general 


8 


19. 


vowel glides 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. Some work with verb inflections. 

2. Allow child to outgrow developmental features, 

3. The areas of this child’s speech discussed under kB 
should be evaluated by a competent speech person to de- 
termine exactly what is going on. Whether or not the 

gl and cl— ► 1^ g and k— ►d, etc, turns out to be dialec- 
tal, just playing around, or pathological, I recommend 
that it be made certain that this child can say gl , cl , 
etc. Whether or not he chooses to say tilings this way 
after he is taught is his own business. Most dialectal 
features like 0 f , her-+* huh, is etc., are to me 
minor. But "lean lothes" (21 ) is major. 

4. Discover causal factors in breakdown in fluency, atten- 
tion span, participatory drive, fatigue (?), etc. 

5. Inform the teacher about 3^^ sing, regularization in BE, 
Inform the teacher about copula deletion. 

6. Provide passive language stimulation using a Standard 
American English model in order to improve the level- of 
comprehension. 
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7* May need remediaJ work with initial consonant clusters. 

The remainder of her speech should not he tampered with. 

8. a. Oral drill to hear and say final consonants, (s). 

b. Drill on /k/ and /kl/ sound and h sound. 

c. Learning to listen and repeat every word in a sentence* 

d. Hearing test is most important to see if child hears 
all the words spoken to him. 

9- Intensive practice in use of ^rd person singular form 
has , listening to and repeating sentences, short ones 
then longer ones. Read poetry chorally. Compose sets 
of questions and answers using the missing elements. 

10. Work with the sound of blends, especially those with k 
and 

11. 5rd person singular, /d/ and initial /k/. 

Loss of 3rd person singular of *'to be." 

12. Concentration on beginning and ending consonants and 
blends — consonant and vowel blends. Listening. 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. If dialect features are over zealously corrected in oral 
reading, could inhibit formation of sound-symbol associa- 
tions . 

2. I would suggest that the child not be introduced to read- 
ing at this time. Immature speech suggests more reading 
to, conversation with, sharing of activities with instead. 

3. Except that when he reads aloud, the teacher may be dis- 
turbed that he doesn't always say what's in the book; 
because he will probably translate the syntax and will 
certainly use his own phonology. 

k. Initial consonant substitutions, especially clusters. 
Otherwise, the prediction is that if reading materials 
are boring, reading performance is threatened. 

5 . The degree of absence of standard English at the levels 
of phonology, morphology and syntax could result in a 
mismatch between the child's language and reading mate- 
rials . 

6, Some of the syntactic features of SAE may be considerably 
further from her speech than they are for the iSAE speak- 
ing child. Also sound- symbol relations which are not 
SAE and inflectional endings will provide confusion 
unless the teacher is dialect aware. 

T- Word attack skills and seeing entire sentences will cause 
or be reading problems — this will affect spelling as well. 

8. Reading weak with comprehension difficulties. 

D. Other comments; 

l. My guess would be that this child has more immature SAE 
than a dialect. 
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2. 



St. American E, speakers usually make a distinction 
between brush (hairbrush) and toothbrush . I seriously 
doubt if any S.E. speaker would designate a toothbrush 
as a brush. Perhaps this is why there *s so much apparent 
confusion oyer No. Ik. This child is obviously tired 
after No, lb, or bored with it all, or perceives j.t to be 
verbal nonsense. Some explanation for inability to sus- 
tain previous production must be sought. The common 
patterns of (l) dialect confusion and (2) dialect blend 
are quite obvious in this tape. The ratings are ex- 
tremely difficult for these reasons. 

5 . This child's language is generally immature, and she 
appears to have some short-term memory or attention 
trouble . 

There seems to be "baby talk" still apparent in this 
child's speech. 

5* Call attention to the groupings of words in logical 

thought units . Frame or make cards of groups of words 
that should be spoken as a unit. 

6. Child has good inflection and should be able to learn to 
read with expression! 

7* Wish there had been other intonation examples; question, 
exclamation, etc . Phrases could be more interesting and 
not so predictably the same in structure. 

8. This could could potentially be a 3-3 l/2 year old 

speaker of SAE. Thus, age is all-important in making 
judgments. All judgments are made here in basically an 
absolute sense--attempting to eliminate age factors. 

Also note this is an imitation task which makes comments 
on production and comprehension suspect. 
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VI. Subject No. 8o of Black language sample 

A. Evaluators* comments concerning deviations In performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


3rd person singular present verbs 




2. 


noun possessives 


24 


5. 




25 




1^1 


20 


5. 


voiced stops 


19 


6. 


s! 


19 


7. 


consonant clusters > 


17 


8. 


fricatives 


16 


9. 


possessive pronouns 


14 


10. 


/s, z/ 


15 


11. 


noun plurals 


15 


12. 


/l, r/ 


11 


15. 


has 


11 


14. 


/ae, o/ 


9 


15. 


unfamiliar expressions 


9 


16. 


voiceless stops 


8 






B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs; 

1. Nothing in this child* s speech indicates that special 
attention is required. 

2. An as eager an attitude on part of teacher as is evident 
on part of child. 

3. Teach the teacher the nature of the phonological varia- 
tions which occur in Black English. Teacher must know 
of final consonant simplification syndrome. 

k. Or the basis of the speech sample there is no apparent 
reason to be very concerned about the linguistic compe- 
tence of this child. Indirect language stimulation might 
be of value for the several phonological and inflectional 
variations from standard English. 

5. a. Much drill (oral and aural) on final /s/, /t/. 

b. Work on tongue placement, lip movement to get clear 
/b/, /v/, /th/, /f/y /v/ sounds. 

c. Breathing exercises to learn /h/ sound. 

d. Phrase drill (examples): in her; on herj with his, 

his socks, eat breakfast. 

6. Train his ears to hear the sounds he omits in his dialect. 
Include the sounds for which he substitutes other sounds. 
Widen his experience with standard English through direct 
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experiences and simulation of lifelike situations. Use 
the child *s own language for reading. Then teach him 
another way of expressing his thoughts. 

7. Proper use of have and has, they-their--help with voice 
inflection and plural endings . 

8. Verbs 

Noun plurals and possessives 
"t” and ”th^' 

9 . None--put him in school environment with everyone else. 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. The morphological variations which might militate against 
learning to read tend to be within the competence of the 
child. The syntax seems to be essentially SAE . 

2. Only to the extent that teachers will force the child to 
give SAE sound-symbol correspondences and SAE inflectional 
endings . 

5- This child should have some difficulty in learning to read 
if he isn*t helped on final sounds of consonants, inter- 
vocalic consonant sounds, and practice in oral reading to 
improve intonation patterns. He is not a severe case, in 
my opinion. 

U. Might have some trouble with comprehension due to tendency 
to sing song and be staccato. 

5 . Probably very good reader --seems to be at ease with SAE, 

except for those dialect forms noted above: Jrd person 

sing, verbs, noun plurals, possessives. 

6. The inconsistency of use of inflectional endings may well 
and probably does indicate lack of clear-cut rules. These 
endings may become hard to grasp at first due to their in- 
frequent and inconsistent use. For this child, there may 
be trouble realizing phonetic reality of these grapheme 
endings . 

D. General comments: 

1. The child *s voice quality may need to be evaluated by a 
speech pathologist . 

2. I’m not sure whether the absence of / s/ in forming the 
present tense of the verb is due to the optional operation 
of the tense morpheme rule or to cluster simplification in 
the final position or phonological weakening in this 
position . 

3- I think all of these children are too young for the type 
of evaluation I was asked to make. 
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Vll, Subject No, 8l of Black language sample 

A, Evaluators* comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


3rd person singular present verb 


33 


2. 


verb "to be" 


27 


3. 


possessive pronouns 


2k 




noun possessive 


23 


5. 


verbs-general 


19 


6. 


has 


16 


7. 


noun plural 


16 


8. 


/d/ 


15 


9. 


subject pronouns 


15 


10. 


/e/ 


14 


11. 


poor repetition-general 


12 


12. 


/l^ r/ 


12 


13. 


consonant clusters 


12 


14. 


prepositions 


12 


15. 


/s. z/ 


10 


16 . 


b / 


9 


17. 


can could 


9 


18 . 


voiceless stops 


8 


19. 


articles 


8 


20. 


subject/ verb agreement 


8 


21. 


/b, c/ 


7 




B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1, Work with inflections and pronouns plus pronominal deriva- 
t i ve s , 

2, a. She needs teachers who will accept her dialect and not 
try to change it. 

b. She needs teachers who will realize she will outgrow 
her "baby talk** features (s and z for 0 and dj w for r)- 

c. She needs teachers who will accept dialect pronuncia- 
. tions in reading,. 

3, a. Muchj much oral drill in beginning sounds and blends j 
and final consonants. 

b. Help in tongue and lip placement. 

c. Drill in listening and repeating from model speaker. 

d. Hearing test 1 1 1 

4, Drill (intensive). Provide opportunities for choral 
speakingj singing gameSj echo games with verses and short 
stories especially those emphasizing standard English 
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words for the non-standard dialect used. Indicate speech 
melody and inflection by hand motions in discussion as is 



Practice reading lists of basic speech vocabulary words. 
Provide opportunities for teaming up with students who use 
standard English. 

5 . Needs help in understanding proper use of pronouns. Seems 
to be some confusion in correct gender. Needs to learn to 
use plural endings. 

6. Child needs basic--but relevant--SAE instruction; child 
doesn*t seem very comfortable in SAE. 

7 . Stress phonology; work on listening exercises. 

Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. Her use of dialect pronm-iciations will lead her teachers 
to correct her when she is responding appropriately to the 
written code. This will foul up her learning of sound- 
symbol associations and discourage her from trying. 

2. Some immature speech; some poor understanding. Suggests 
waiting a bit beiore teaching reading. Then use child's 
vocabulary and ideas . 

3* Will experience difficulty related to teacher's ignorance. 

4. Sufficiently different dialect to widen the gulf between 
the language she comes to school with and the language of 
books to increase difficulty in reading. 

5» This child will have great difficulty in learning to read 
if much stress is not put on "reading readiness^" aural/ 
oral drill. 

6. Dialect interference. 

7 . Perhaps problems caused by inflectionil ending deletions. 
Child will have trouble associating graphemes with phonemes . 

General comments: 

1. This youngster is trying valiantly to perform in a strange 
and threatening task. Be very careful not to misinterpret 
the results. 

2. This youngster is a classic example of what happens to a 
child who has had minimal exposure to good language usage 
before as well as after he enters school. He has a lan- 
guage gap that must be closed early if he is to make 
satisfactory progress in school. 



done in directing music. 
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VIII* Sub;)ect No. 83 of Black language sample 

A. Evaluators* comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


3rd person singular present verbs 


27 


2. 


has 


26 


3- 


possessive pronouns 


22 


4, 




19 


5. 




16 


6. 


/l. r/ 


16 


7- 


/e. 6/ 


14 


8. 


poor repetition-general 


13 


9- 


voiced stops 


11 


10. 


consonant clusters 


11 


11. 


/ae^ oj 


11 


12. 


verb "to be" 


11 


13. 


noun plural 


11 


i4. 


/b, z/ 


8 


15. 


subject pronouns 


7 



B. Recoiranendations regarding instructional needs; 

1. Work with forms of 1^ have * 

2. i^Jhild needs to be left alone* Child will soon outgrow 
baby talk features and doesn't have enough nonstandard 
dialect features to worry about* 

3. Should be helped to listen more before responding. Read- 
ing vocabulary should be child's own* More one to one 
conversation with child. 

4 . Teacher must know of final consonant simplification 
syndrome j r-vocalization . Africation of [0^ d] is unim- 
portant* The problems pronouncing toothbrush are trivial. 

5 . Insufficient evidence . 

6. No special training for this child; nothing really deviant 
from good Black English speaking. 

7. a. This child needs to learn how to listen and repeat. 

b. Help on they -their (there) is needed — she doesn't hear 
their (r). 

c* Help in making /h/ sound is indicated. 

d* Much oral practice on final /s/j j zj , /d/j /g/ should 

be given. 

8. Needs to hear and say the standard forms. Repetition 
after the teacher or from tapes similar to the ones used 
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in language laboratories. Play listening games. Read 
poetry chorally. Teach use of has through games in which 
the teacher takes part. 

Depends on goal — if to teach SAE, then particularly change 
phonology and third person. I would recommend no change. 

C. Predictions regarding child* s learning to read: 

1. It is possible that a teacher *s correction of this child* s 
pronunciation while reading could interfere with the 
acquisition of sound-symbol associations. 

2 . Child is interested, quick to respond. Perhaps first 
reading materials should be child *s own original stories. 

5. Will experience difficulty related to teacher ignorance. 

k. The morphological variations might constitute a slight 
reading problem. 

5. The unfamiliarity with certain SAE constructions may be a 
hindrance to read SAE — particularly if teachers are 
oriented toward SAE sound -symbol correspondences. 

6. Final consonant sounds and an awareness of **they-their'^ 
could be a problem. However, this is not, seemingly, an 
extremely difficult case to handle word attack skills. 

7. The child had a good command of SAE and should be ready 
to read well I 

8. Probably moderat-ly weak reader--some confusions, changes 
forms easily though seems to be reasonably at ease in SAE. 
Would guess that the child is easily distracted. 

9. He will read in much the same way he speaks. Potential 
trouble with third person of verb (non-recognition due to 
lack of recognition of inflectional ending cue'. 

D. General comments: 

l. Her trouble pronouncing the name Gloria--possibly because 
of the [1] and [r] in the same word — a difficult combina- 
tion. 

2. In several instances, esp. (2), tbp child was hindered by 
the unnatural stimulus sentences. I do not consider these 
to be indicative of the subject’s performance in any way. 

5. Reversals, fading out at the end of sentences, deletions 

and substitutions are often due to lack of highly developed 
listening skills. Listening can be taught in sequential 
steps . 

. Very good performance . Should read and comprehend well I 

p. Would have been useful here to have other intonation 

patterns rather than the stylized presentation form used 
by the model. 
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IX. Subject No. 8^1 of Black language sample 

A. Evaluators* comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


5rd person singular present verb 


26 


2. 


1^1 


25 


5. 


poor repetition-general 


22 


4. 


possessive pronouns 


20 


5. 


consonant clusters 


19 


6. 


r/ 


17 


T. 


verb **to be" 


17 


8'. 


noun possessive 


17 


9. 


/e/ 


15 


10. 


has 


15 


11. 


noun plural 


15 


12. 


subject pronouns 


14 


15. 


/e, S/ 


13 


l4. 


unfamiliar expressions 


12 


15. 


voiceless stops 


10 


16. 


/B, Z/ 


10 


17. 


vowel glides 


10 


18. 


phono lo gy - ge neral 


9 


19- 


can could 


9 


20. 


/ae, a, 0 / 


7 


21. 


/i. 1/ 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. Initial q 1 clusters. 

Inflectional endings on verbs. 

2. Child should not be harassed about speech until he has had 
time to outgrow developmental features. 

5 . Speech therapist . 

4. This child seems to be in need of language training which 
concentrates on listening and decoding. However, this 
particular testing situation may not have assessed the 
child *s ability to comprehend what is spoken. However, 
the child seems not to have learned to listen to sentences 
(syntactic structures) in order to grasp meanings. 

5* None until found out if some of the syntactical difficul- 
ties, with articles, gender differentiation, and coordinate 
noun phrases are authentic problems or contrived because of 
the stimulus. If authentic, may need remedial instruction 
for these specific items but not others. 
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6. a. This youngster needs much drill in auditory discrimina- 
tion of beginning; intervocalic, and final sounds. 

b. Ear training drill to expand length of sentences she 
can remember. 

c. Help in placing tongue and lips should improve produc- 
tion of phonology. 

7- Needs to hear and say the standard forms. Play games 

using the present form of *’be.** Listening games. Listen 
to sentences and repeating. 

8. Help understanding proper use of plurals and proper pro- 
nouns. Also help with voice control and inflection. 

9- Child is either very young or needs considerable basic 
training. The language examples he heard didn’t seem to 
make much sense to him. 

10. None needed--age will probably change the one possible 

articulation problem. Note: an answer to this question 

necessitates a point of view, e.g., do you want all per- 
sons to speak SAE? I feel nothing is "wrong'* or irregular 
with nonstandard dialect . 

11. He needs all the help he can get. 

C. Predictions regarding child’s learning to read: 

1. Problems with inflectional endings. 

2. Dialect readings are almost inevitable for this child. 

If over zealously corrected they will disrupt child’s learn- 
ing of sound- symbol associations. 

5. Repeating poor- -not ready to listen to so much or to 
produce so much. Child not ready for reading: 

4. Syntactic and lexical confusion. 

5- Jargon-like responses to stimulus sentences. It is not 
known if the child would exhibit the same type of confu- 
sion when presented with written stimuli. 

6. A poor reader because her auditory faculties need so much 
drill; also her ability to produce sounds. Many word 
omissions must be cleared. 

7. Verb inflectional endings. 

Omission of form "be" (present tense). 

8. Basically, the child will read in the same way that he 
talks. Thus the phonolog^^ and syntactical differences he 
speaks with will affect his reading. 

D. General comments: 

1. It is difficult to ascertain whether the apparent compre- 
hension problem (i.e.. They are on their knees — ► I on my 
knees — No. l6) is in fact what it appears to be or whether 
it is a resu3.t of short term memory recall problems created 
by the method of adiainistering the stimulus utterances. 
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2. A nijjnber of sentences were too long for child to repeat 
successfully. 

5. This ^hild is unusually hard to transcribe. Many words 
are simply different from those produced hy the model. 

No other children seemed to have this much difficulty 
performing the task. 

4. It seems that in order to make predictions concerning the 
child’s reading ability as it relates to SAE production 
or mastery, a more comprehensive and discrete testing in- 
strijjnent would be needed. It seems that specific morpho- 
logical and syntactic forms should be tested in various 
contexts. Categories to be tested should avoid over- 
lapping and specific types of responses should be obliga- 
tory. It seems that a battery should test specific 
aspects of phonology, morphology and syntax. It was dif- 
ficult to assess this child's mastery of SAE in a quanti- 
fiable way since it was not known if the jargon- like 
responses were due to distractions, immaturity (C.A.), 
poor imitative ability or an actual failure to master SAE 
syntax . 

5. Many errors made because child started to repeat before 
model had finished, as in 12, 15/ 21, 52. 

6. This child has considerable gender undifferentiation 
(e.g., he for she, etc.). To be perfectly honest, this is 
one of those aspects about which there is considerable 
debate. Some think it an integral part of the dialect, 
while others think it largely developmental. At this 
point it is one of those still unresolved issues, hence I 
have not listed it as an indicator of "strong dialect." 

7. This youngster seems to have many problems in phonology, 
syntax, remembering complete sentences, and such. She 
needs much individual help and practice . Some baby talk 
seems to be apparent, and maturity should improve this 
speech factor; the more I listen the more the 

"baby talk" seems to stand out . 

8. Start with sentence patterns which are familiar to him, 
ones from his own dialect and add gradually more unfa- 
miliar ones a few at a time for drill. Read chorally 
poetry and short stories, sing songs. 
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X. Subject No. 85 of Black language sample 

A. Evaluators’ comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1 . 


/e/ 


15 


2. 


/^/ 


11 ' 


3. 


consonant clusters 


9 


4. 


noun plurals 


9 


5- 


voiceless stops 


8 


6. 


voiced stops 


8 


7. 


vowel glides 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs; 

1. None. Generally^ let him be; i.e., let his speech alone. 

2. Find a good teacher. 

5 . Leave her language alone 1 

4. Proper use of has and have . Using plural inflectional 
endings . Correct sounds of vowels . Develop more rhythm 
in the speech. 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. She’ll succeed in SAE materials--the one sound-symbol 
problem uptight reading teachers might give her trouble 
about is ^ as f^ but let’s assijjne her teachers are intel- 
ligent enough to perceive the legitimacy of this relation- 
ship. 

2. This child should be an excellent reader. She should have 
little or no difficulty . 

3 . The substitution of words for others and incorrect pronun- 
ciation. 

^ . Probably good and easy reader . 

D. General comments: 

1. This child’s articulation was nearly as precise as the 
model *s^ although there is a tendency to indistinctness 
(due to loss of vocal energy) at utterance final position. 

2. Because she is so standard in so many other areas,, it’s 
possible that f for 0 may be a developmental stage for her 
SAE. 

3 . This child would appear to have minimal language problems^ 
and should be an excellent reader . 

4. Interesting to note that this child was orly one so far 
that repeated the initial Spanish phrase correctly. 
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APPENDIX 6: SUMMARY OF EVA:LUAT0RS * COMMEOTS CONCERNING 

CHILDREN IN MEXICAN -AMERICAN LANGUAGE SAMPLE 



I. Subject No. 22 of Mexican-American language sample 

A. Evaluators' comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


/§, c/ English 


17 


2. 


/q/ English 


14 


5- 


poor repetition-English 


l4 


4. 


/ s, z/ -English 


12 


5- 


5rd person present verb-English 


10 


6. 


possessive pronouns-English 


9 


7. 


reflexive s - Spani sh 


9 


8. 


Spanish words in English 


8 


9. 


/d/ English 


8 


10. 


poor repetition-Spanish 


8 


11. 


phonology -English 


7 


12. 


/ae, a, oj English 


7 


13- 


has-English 


7 


14. 


stress-English 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs 

1. His most obvious weak point is his Spanish intonation in 
English sentences. This child was the only one to have 
this type of problem. Other areas include drilling on 
subject pronoun, esp. he/she. Vowels in general and the 
s/ z difference are specific phonological problems. There 
seems to be no problem with the child's Spanish. 

2. He has a few phonological difficulties, which aside from 
typical children pronunciations (coo for school, breakfass 



^It should be noted that the nimiber preceding each comment serves 
merely to differentiate a comment from that made by another evaluator. 
The same number used in reference to instructional needs and reading 
achievement for the same child, or in reference to instructional needs 
for two different children does not necessarily refer to the same 
evaluator. That is, the comment numbered (2) refers only to the fact 
that this comment is the second selected for inclusion in this report 
and does not refer to a particular evaluator. 
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for breakfast)^ are the predictable ones: x for h, c for 

etc. Some work on his English pronunciation is desir- 
able^ but in general the boy seems to be progressing well. 

5. S; c distinction; inflections--*f inal z. 

^4. None. Seems highly competent except for minor Spanish 
phonological influences on SAE. 

5. Work in English phonology; pronoun confusion in gender^ 
number^ possession; ordering in predicate with the nega- 
tive . 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1 . Readiness and accuracy of Spanish^ superior to all other 
samples I have heard. 

2 . Will read in Spanish and in English (if oral English 
fluency is practical). 

5. Stronger in Spanish than in English. Reading readiness 
program should be in that language in which he will have 
to read. His level in bilingualism indicates he can 
handle either. 

4 . His careful repetition and his quick processing of some 
of the sentences suggest that he will have little trouble 
in actually learning to read- -the problem will be atten- 
tiveness . 

5. Good comprehension in Spanish and English. 

6 . Small number of errors lead me to predict no problems. 

7. Will have Spanish accent in English^ but his cop-.iiand of 
English (other than accent) will be fine. 

8 . I would expect him to do well at reading. 

9. Certainly ready for Spanish^ especially own dialect. Soon 
ready fpr English. 

D. General comments: 

1 . To judge from the voice and from the amount of sophisti- 
cation he shows in Spanish (he even recognizes and can 
repeat desayuna ! ) it seems likely this boy is a Mexican 
national or of parents who have recently immigrated to 
this country. The speech patterns suggest a fairly high 
social level. He should become fully competent in English 
in about a year; at the same time^ he should be encouraged 
to read Spanish (quite possibly he's already literate in 
Spanish) . 

2 . Demonstrates ability in code switching. 

3. He took on a somewhat playful attitude^ thus perhaps 
obscuring his true ability. He no doubt would have sounded 
more natural if he had kept his mind on the task. But he 
seems to be bright enough. 
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4. He has full command of Spanish, only changes he made were 
to correct Spanish to regional norms, (ex. 39)* He ob- 
viously doesn’t use **desayunarse . ** 

5. Most interesting is this hoy’s ability to substitute 

synonyms in repeating (e.g.. No. 26 — several false starts: 
they get ... dress[ed]; No. 38: **Gloria y David ... no 

... Gloria y el bebe toman leche”). The use of the con- 
tracted form (not used on the model tape) in 30 suggests 
good previous knowledge of English even though he then 
repeated the full verb. 
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II. Subject No. 26 of Mexican-American language sample 

A. Evaluators* comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1 , 


poor repetition-English 


50 


2. 


poor repet it ion-Spanish 


25 


5 . 


3rd person singular present 


verb-English 11 


4. 


vowel glides -Spanish 


11 


5- 


/d/ English 


10 


6, 


/s; c/ English 


10 


7 . 


j\y r y rr/ Spanish 


10 


8. 


possessive pronouns-English 


9 


9 . 


Spanish words in English 


8 


10. 


verbs -English 


8 


11 . 


phonology-Spanish 


8 


12 . 


has -English 


7 


15 . 


ref lexives -Spanish 


7 


14. 


article s-Spanish 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs; 

1. She needs some attention at the speech clinic before she 
enters school; people will have trouble understanding 
her because of her slurred speech^ in both languages. 

2. Intensive oral practice in both languages. 

3 . Listening exercises. He should receive instruction in 
standard Spanish as a second dialect; strong oral language 
development in Spanish to insure continued cognitive de- 
velopment. In addition^ concept development should be in 
Spanish. 

. None without more information than this tape . 

5 . English syntax--verbs 

prepositions 

pronouns 

English inf lectionals--verbs (z; s) --absent 

possessives (z) 
plurals (s^ z)--absent 

6 . a. Remedial work on both SAE and Spanish consonants, 
b. Practice in repetition. 

7« Work on this child *s consistent errors in segmentals and 
suprasegmentals would probably clear up his English rather 
quickly. Could probably handle academic work i.i either 
language . 
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C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. I would suspect that inability to reproduce sounds is 
because they are not within child's experience and there- 
fore child is not ready to read. 

2. Not yet ready to read in either Spanish or English. 

5 . Not particularly amenable to a phonics approach until she 
can acquire a greater insight into the sounds she's making. 
Doubt that she can syllabicate with as much ease as many 
young children (Spanish-, not English-speaking) can do. 

4. Child's readiness has not been fully developed. Needs 
strong pre-reading program in Spanish in a language expe- 
rience approach which incorporates non-standard dialect. 

5 . Her tendency to leave out words suggests that she would do 
the same in reading and would have difficulty keeping long 
enough strings of words in her head to make very fast 
progress. But she no doubt has the ability. 

6. Large number of unintelligible items suggests general 
problems with communication. 

7 . He (she) will be a very poor performer. 

D. General comments: 

1. Psychological testing may reveal slight retardation. 

2. If this child is 'introduced to reading in English without 
a firm foundation in listening and speaking skills in 
English, carefully developed pre-reading skills in English 
and a delayed introduction to the printed word, there is 
little likelihood for success. 

3. This child repeated, unconcerned (and therefore unin- 

hibited) about whether the items made sense. She would 
probably do nearly as well in an unknown language. Rhythm 
came through well, but individual words- -even whole 
phrases--got lost in the shuffle. Only rarely was a 
clearly different item given: pa la for a la which was a 

correction of the original; she/ he^ ^r ans lated in 35 . This 
kid is not ready for 1st grade in any language. 

4. Code switching of some vocabulary items both ways (39“- 
Gloria y David — ► Gloria en (and) David; 49--*at home — ► en 
home ) . 
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III. Subject No. 27 of Mexican-Americari language sample 

A. Evaluators’ comments concerning deviations in performance 



Comment Frequency 



1. 


poor repetition-English 


2 k 


2. 


/l, T, rr/ Spanish 


18 


3. 


Spanish words in English 


15 


1*. 


/ s^ z/ English 


14 


5. 


vowel glides -Spanish 


14 


6. 


/d/ English 


13 


7. 


3rd person singular present verb-English 


13 


8. 


poor repetition-Spanish 


13 


9. 


/g/ English 


12 


10. 


possessive pronouns-English 


12 


11. 


consonant clusters—English 


11 


12. 


lexical items-Spanish 


10 


13- 


phonology -English 


9 


li*. 


/l, r/ English 


8 


15- 


noun plurals-English 


8 


16. 


subject pronouns-English 


7 


17. 


noun possessive-English 


7 


18. 


/s, c/ -Spanish 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. The child appears weak in use of subject pronouns and 
possessive pronouns. Phonology could also use some help^ 
although some distinctions such as s-z and c-s seem about 
to be firmly established. The child's Spanish appears 
adequate . 

2. Special emphasis on ^rd person singular^ plural s, th^ 
blends. Oral language practice! 

5- Develop ^uditory and listening skills in Spanish. Lan- 
guage development based on strong oral language providing 
rich social and linguistic experiences. More exposure to 
readiness skills. 

4. No special attention- -Just straightforward instruction. 

5. Spanish consonants r^ rr; l/n, r/n distinction. 

6. a. Needs work on both SAE and Spanish phonology. 

b. Needs work on SAE and Spanish morphology. 

c. Seemed to have a cold which could have affected 
responses (did I hear sneezing?). 

7. Missing question: Spanish morphology . 
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Uses baby forms: e for ie, t(i)ene 11, l6, etc. 

p(i)erna 35 
cetin for calcetfn 

8. Could probably handle academic subjectii in both languages. 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. Difficulty in hearing sounds which causes difficulty in 
reproduction. Interferes with building readiness in 
reading. 

2. Seems ready to read Spanish. 

3 . Will be O.K. in Spanish, and probably, a year or two 
later, also in English. 

k. Even his stronger language is poorly developed. Not ready 
to read ' i any language. Delayed reading and when intro- 
duced it should be in Spanish. Unless language experience 
is used which reflects his non-standard dialect, he will 
not succeed in reading. 

Will probably do well, because he followed instruct jons 
well and had the patience to go through with the whole 
exercise . 

6. Fairly good comprehension of spoken English. 

7 . Forementioned problems suggest the child will have some 
difficulty. 

8. The missequencing of phones in repeating may well cause 
trouble in spelling in the proper sequence and even in 
reading. 

D. General comments: 

l. Improves on somewhat unnatural sentences, dropping el 
(h); note reordering of No. 17^ using m where model 
unnaturally stresses su , 

2. The child has some type of speech disorder whose cure 
should take precedence over improvement of one language 
or another . 

3- Not ready for 1st grade. 

4. Vowels are nasalized and consonants are not clearly ar- 
ticulated. Many longer phrases in both languages are mis- 
repeated, with metathesis and substitutions of [n] for 
laterals or dentals and with intrusive [n] . I cannot say 
on the basis of a test merely asking for repetition whether 
this is pathological. Spontaneous production by the child 
would help determine this . 
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IV. Subject No. 28 of Mexican-American language sample 

A. Evaluators’ comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1 . 


Poor repetition-English 


56 


2 . 


poor repe*^-"' tion-Spanish 


17 


5 . 


/I, r, rr/ 'Spanish 


15 


4. 


/s, c/ English 


10 


5. 


consonant cluster s-English 


9 


6. 


/d/ -English 


8 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. Needs listening practice in Spanish. Needs more exposure 
to English. 

2. The child’s Spanish seems fine. His English is near zero^ 
if ve can judge accurately from his repetitions. It is 
difficult to recommend anything except that the child 
start from scratchy in a beginning ESL class. More in- 
depth information about the child's English syntax is 
necessary before any solid recommendations can be made. 
Other than isolated words^ little data on the child's 
English was available. 

3. The child may not be able to speak English to any useful 
exteiib; consequently^ she needs exposure to more Anglo 
children in the playground situation as well as attention 
to her English in class. She’s dominant in Spanish-, but 
this interview doesn’t really establish how fluent she 
may be . 

k. English phoneme production 
English language instruction. 

Spanish consonants r^ n^ 1^ d. 

5 . I cannot make any recommendations based on this limited 
sample . 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

l. Too little reproduction of language to diagnose language 
problems . 

2. Spanish O.K.; English--not a chance unless child learns 
oral English first and gains full command of it. 

3 . If child understood that he was to repeat utterances, then 
he demonstrates poor recall in Spanish, and little or no 
English comprehension. He would need a highly structured 
oral language program in Spanish focusing on listening 
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skills, pre-reading skills in Spanish, with delayed in- 
troduction to reading and definitely not in English. 

4. His difficulty in paying attention to oral instructions 
suggest that he wouldn*t be willing to sit still through 

a reading lesson, though his innate ability is high enough 

5 . Failure to respond suggests the child will have difficulty 

6. She won*t in English. 

D. General comments: 

1. Even in this highly structured activity, child shows a 
certain amount of independent expression. As indicated 
above, (s)he restructures Spanish sentences in a more 
normal syntax, e.g., *'la mama** instead of '*mam^* (I 3 , 50 )> 
*'tiene" for "toma** (44), use of *’se anda . . . *’ (15)^ 
moval of **hoy** (46). Has a good intervocalic English d-- 

45 , 47 . 

2, Is fluent enough in Spanish. If you can get his attention 
he can learn to read Spanish. Is alert, but his perform- 
ance here was misdirected. 

5 . Linguistic aspects difficult to assess--the child appears 
to be responding and/or interacting with stimulus other 
than the oral model because: 

a. Utterances are incomplete, unrelated, and devoid of 
meaning . 

b. Child translates into Spanish whatever he comprehends 
in English. 

4. He obviously didn*t understand the directions — or didn*t 
listen to the sentences as they were said. He*s rather 
observant of his surroundings, though, because he seems 
to have listened to the other students and remembered the 
content of the sentences, as is indicated by the sentence 
about milk which he injects after No. 35* He wanted to 
participate in a meaningful dialogue, not just repeat some 
sentences . 

5 . Child seemed very young. Inability (or lack of attention) 
to repeat most sentences provided very little data input. 

6. She didn*t understand what her Job was. Her entire talk 
is based on pictures, not on the sentences she hears. 

Knows no English. 

7. Since the little boy repeated almost nothing, especially 
in English, it*s hard to judge. However, he seemed to 
have some active command of Spanish, since he delivered a 
running commentary in Spanish rather than repeating (e.g., 
right before 30, where he commented on the picture in 
Spanish). Probably knows no English. 

8. Test produced a considerable emotional stress. It is 
clear that the child is Spanish dominant, but a more re- 
laxed and relaxing interview is needed before any detailed 
judgments can be made. 
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V. .Subject No. 29 of Mexican-America-n language sample 

A. Evaluators^ comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


poor repetition-English 


21 


2 . 


/d/ English 


20 


5. 


possessive pronouns-English 


19 


1 *. 


/l, r, rr/ Spanish 


19 


5- 


/s, z/ English 


17 


6, 


5rd person singular present verb- 


-English 17 


7. 


/c, s/ English 


lit 


8 . 


consonant clusters-English 


13 


9. 


/l, r/ English 


10 


10. 


prepositions -English 


10 


11. 


articles-Spanish 


10 


12. 


vowel glides-English 


9 


15. 


phono logy -Engli sh 


7 


Ik. 


/q/ English 


7 


15. 


unfamiliar express ions -English 


7 


16. 


vowel glides-Spanish 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1 . None (specific ) --seems alert and bright. 

2 . The overall impression left by this child was that he 
needed trainixig in English through ESL techniques. Into- 
nation seems to be the least problematic of the areas 
under study. Morphology and phonology of English need 
developing, especially possessives and person singular 
inflection. Phonological distinctions not made in Spanish 
(such as £ - seem to be major problems. The child *s 
Spanish needs no correction or aid. 

5 . The child is practically a functional bilingual but she 
does need more work on her English phonology. Her errors 
are mostly childish ones which wifi disappear soon. 
Apparently she is quite young (4?, 5?); "to judge from the 
type of error. On the whole, her English needs a little 
work. She seems intelligent and cooperative. 

4. More oral language, especially SAE. 

5 . A good oral language development program will take care 
of the interference. 

6. Just decent human beings as teachers. 

7 . Inflectional endings. English pronouns. All English 
final consonant production. 
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8. a. Needs work on SAE [d], [z], [r], [€] and Spanish 
[r], [s], 

h. Needs work on Spanish articles (unj su j el j etc.) 

9- Will progress better taught in Spanish than English. 

C. Predictions regarding child’s learning to read: 

.1. Mental alertness; improved Spanish interpretations. 

2. Seems to have language readiness in Spanish. Is making 
progress in English. 

3. Probably ready to read Spanish. 

4. No. Unless one might observe that the child is close to 
being functionally bilingual and would benefit from a 
bilingual education program. 

5. Pre -.reading should be introduced in Spanish ESL. 

6. Sincerity and attention to detail rather high--both 
needed in reading class. "Interference" of Spanish 
phonology might elicit counter-productive responses from 
the teacher that would impede progress by raising un- 
founded doubts about the child's true verbal ability. 

7- Good differentiation between the languages. 

Excellent comprehension. 

Good vocabulary in both languages. 

8. I predict no difficulty. Errors seem to be the result 
of immaturity . 

9. Not ready to read English. 

10. Probably will have little trouble. 

11. Ready to read Spanish. 

D . General comments : 

1. Of the eight informants whose samples I have listened to 
so far^ this one seems the most 'neutral* or ’unremark- 
able . * 

2. Well advanced in comprehension and vocabulary of Spanish 
and English. 

3. The lack of z may to some extent be related not only to 
the lack of notion of agreement in English but also to 
phonotactic patterns of English not present in Spanish 
(e.g.^ z finally in some levels of Spanish ^ h^, and 
-Cs does not occur there). Stilly the use of have for 
has (14, 35^ 52) would suggest even the concept of agree- 
ment in English (though developed for Spanish) is lacking 
here . 
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VI. rjul>,ject Wo. 50 ul’ Me/.ican-American language sample 

A. BJv?jiua.tors ‘ comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


poor repetition-English 


% 


2. 


poor repet it ion-Spanish 


18 


3. 


verbs -English 


16 


i|. 


5rd person singular present 


verb-English 16 


5. 


/d/ English 


14 


6. 


/s, z/ English 


14 


7. 


/s, c/ English 


12 


8. 


lexical items-Spanish 


9 


9. 


/l, r/ English 


8 


10. 


possessive pronouns -English 


8 


11. 


ar t ic le s -Engl i sh 


8 ■ 


12. 


c omprehens ion-Engli sh 


7 


13- 


Spanish words in English 


7 


14. 


phonology -English 


7 


15. 


/q/ English 


7 


16. 


vowel glides-Spanish 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. The child seems to be most lacking in the area of compre- 
hension, if we are to assume that his production reflects 
his comprehension. His Spanish appears in fine shape. 

It is difficult to make recommendations based on only 
this sample. I would prefer a sample of spontaneous in- 
terview. 

2. Don^t hold this child back! 

5. Her errors in Spanish are essentially childish mistakes 
which should ‘dear up as she acquires more vocabulary and 
oral practice. The English needs a bit of work, both on 
oral comprehension and on sentence production. 

U. More oral English I 

5. Instruction, I don*t know. Her problems fall, I*m afraid, 
outside the pale of the domain of present pedagogical 
understanding (and even principles). She^s probably more 
over-anxious than slow to understand. She also seems to 
lack confidence in her English, so I^d not press her too 
hard to talk English under pressure. 

6. --r, 1, n distinction 
--English verbs 

- -Engli sh pronouns 
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7. a. Needs work on sounds of SAE which are different than^ 
hut similar to, those of Spanish. 

h. Needs work on SAE irregular verbs. 

c. Omissions in SAE and Spaaaish are hard to evaluate. 

Cause may he the sentence difficulty, poor tape quality, 
age of child, etc . 

8. Needs primary Spanish program, and considerable attention 
in English. 

9 . Work on inflections and pronouns in English. 

Work on English phonology (d, r, systemic vowels i, ly^ 
aspiration of initial stops). 

C. Predictions regarding child *s learning to read: 

1. I think that the child will have difficulty because of 
inaccuracy of hearing and repeating English. 

2. Sounds like a bright child, quick and ready. 

5. Excellent ability to mimic and obvious experience in 
using both languages. In Spanish, ability to generate 
synonyms . 

In Spanish — yes. 

In English--later . 

5 . Reading should be introduced in Spanish to this student; 

English only after a strong ESL program. Student needs 
auditory discrimination practice in Spanish as a pre- 
reading development. 

6. Trouble with left-to-right processing. 

Difficulty in holding (Inability to hold) 

long strings of words in abeyance till she can figure out 
the whole sentence . 

7. Ready to learn to read own dialect; not ready for English. 

D. General comments: 

1. This little girl is probably of slightly-above-average 
intelligence and should do well in school. She should be 
encouraged to acquire written Spanish and to maintain 

this language. Her problems with English are mostly phono- 
logical and should be easy to correct. While I doubt she’s 
a Mexican national, I suspect one or both parents were 
born in Mexico and/or are reasonably well educated. 

2. Her tendency to reverse the order of Gloria and (y) David 
suggests that there’s something ’’funixy”” about her temporal 
processing of input and the mediational activity that is 
associated with linguistic (verbal? cognitive?) processing 
and generation of internal output in response to auditory 
input. This is a good case-study sub^Ject for a phycholin- 
guistic specialist. The heavy breathing and the interrup- 
tions with ”Que?” or ”What?" are part of this syndrome somehow. 

5. Given freedom, could probably get by in English in minimal 
situation. 
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VII. Subject No. J>1 of Mexican-Aiuerican language sample 



A. Evaluators’ comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1. 


/s^ z/ English 


14 


2. 


prepositions -English 


14 


5. 


/l^ r^ rr/ Spanish 


13 


4. 


Spanish words in English 


12 


5. 


consonant cluster s-English 


11 


6. 


/d/ English 


10 


7. 


/s^ c/ English 


10 


8. 


poor repet it ion-Spanish 


10 


9- 


possessive pronouns-English 


9 


10. 


/i^ l/ English 


8 


11. 


/a/ Spanish 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs; 

1. Child seems very bright^ able to handle long sequences^ 
will probably not have unusual difficulty. Maybe a 
little practice on palatal series of consonants in both 
languages . 

2. None^ beyond normal. 

3- In English^ most problems are phonological^ and many of 
these may be due to her age--e.g.^ 'toosbrush^ ' 'breafas^ ’ 
etc . ^ are common pronunciations among children and some 
adults. In some cases ^ typical Spanish to English in- 
fluence is seen--velar pronunciation of /h/^ devoicing of 
final /s/^ overly tense vowels. She needs a bit of reme- 
dial drilling in phonology. In Spanish^ her vocabulary 
could be expanded a little (dientes^ rodillas^ etc . ^ are 
common words and should be articulated better^ whereas 
forms like abotonar^ despertar^ desayunar need to be 
taught --they ’re not common among children^ so that errors 
with them aren’t surprising). 

4 . A strong oral language program will take care of the 
minor problems this student has. 

5- An observant child — just give her good teachers and 
plenty to read in both languages. 

6. Z; s distinction in English^ especially in final posi- 
tion. Retroflex (English) and Tap (Spanish) r distinc- 
tion, 

7. None. This child seems competent enough. Additional 
maturity will probably remedy any problems . 
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8 . Could take academic work in Spanish. English should he 
taught as a new language. 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. Ability ; when he interrupts ^ to repeat and at the same 
time catch model's continuing cues. 

2. Ease in Spanish since her pronunciation is so good. 
Difficulty in English. 

5. Should have no difficulty. 

U. She should be taught to read Spanish first, because she's 
Spanish dominant (I'd say about 65-55 Spanish-to-English 
dominance). She has trouble v/ith understanding spoken 
English sentences or at least with retaining them long 
enough to reproduce them. 

5 . Will learn to read in Spanish and in English. 

6. Good auditory discrimination, good reproduction, should 
be able to take readiness program in either Spanish or 
English. 

7 . I would predict that she will do well. She pays atten- 
tion to words, as in her repetitions of No. I 8 and No. 29 
when she repeats the model's word and then "incorrects" 
herself- “on — in, her — ► the. 

8. Good comprehension Spanish and English. 

9 . Fidelity of repetition suggests no problems with reading. 

10. Great prospect. 

11. Could learn to read own dialect of Spanish now. Should 
also be able to start handling limited English reading. 

B. General comments: 

1. Student shows good separation of languages with only 
slight interference . 

2. Well advanced in comprehension and vocabulary, Spanish 
and English. Has a good start on inflectional endings: 
unvoiced consonants+ s, 

3 . Seems to be fully bilingual. 

k. Interesting vocabulary substitutions (a loans from 
English and Spanish: 

26 : Gloria and David Gloria jr David 

33 J El -bebe — El bebito 

39 5 Gloria y David — Gloria y [devi] 

5 . The sentences were generally too easy for this child: 
the limited domains and vocabulary and artificial intona- 
tion prevent an adequate picture of its mastery of English. 

6. Judgments about this child's English seem speculations, 
at best. She appears to mimic pretty well, but not to 
have much English mastery (competence or performance). 
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VIII. Subject No. 35 of Mexican-American language sample 

A. Evaluators* comments concerning deviations in performance 





Comment 


Frequency 


1 . 


poor repet it ion-English 


4o 


2. 


poor repetition-Spanish 


20 


3 . 


English words in Spanish 


20 


4. 


/s, c/ English 


16 


5 . 


consonant clusters -English 


13 


6. 


possessive pronouns-English 


13 


7 . 


‘/s, z/ English 


11 


8. 


3rd person singular present 


verb-Engllsh 11 


9 . 


vowel glides-Spanish 


11 


10. 


/§/ English 


10 


11 . 


phonology -English 


8 


12 . 


/ q / English 


8 


13 . 


subject pronouns-English 


8 


14. 


consonant clusters -Spanish 


8 


15- 


f r icat ives -Engli sh 


7 


16 . 


/ae, Q-y 0 / English 


7 


17 . 


noun possessive-English 


7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. Third person singular verb inflection seems to be the 
main problem. Also use of possessives, especially dis- 
tinguishing masculine-feminine possessive categories. 

The child's Spanish comprehension (and therefore his 
production) is bad. He seems to have the phonology, but 
not the structures . 

Unless it's merely a matter of age , this girl has serious 
problems of understanding, as well as of generating, in 
both languages. She probably has a very negative home 
life, characterized by limited contact with other chil- 
dren and little communication. She .tires easily. The 
problem seems social rather than pedagogical. Get her 
into a group of healthy, talkative children (either Mexi- 
can or Anglo) and she'll perk up. As it is, English is 
slightly dominant but neither language is as well mas- 
tered as it should be. 

3 . When child is still very young and in language develop- 
ment stage, strong oral, language program in English first , 
and perhaps later also in Spanish. 
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4. Before designing a curriculum for this cM].d; it should 
be determined if "Spanglish*^ is home language. Phono- 
logical strength is in Spanish. Syntactic strength is in 
English. Linguistic interference is bi-directional. 
Recommend TV at home for exposure to SAE. 

5 . Instruction in syntax of each language. Child has seri- 
ous problem with consonant distinction^ even in Spanish: 
k C; s — ► c . 

6. a. Omissions hard to evaluate as to cause or potential 
effects. 

b. Needs work on [s]^ [h]^ [l]^ [0j^ [z]. 

c. Needs work on SAE plural endings. 

7 . Don*t press her. Just let her continue to let her lan- 
guage develop without fretting. 

8. Can probably handle academic subjects in Spanish^ but 
not English. Could benefit by training in ESL. 

C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. Her language ability is rather poor^ and phonics 
approaches commonly used in elementary school would 
baffle her. 

2. Start reading in English first I 

5 . Oral language development shows bi-directional interfer- 
ence and indicates a need for readiness skills to be 
developed in English with concurrent instruction in ESL. 

k . The inability to concentrate on more than about 3 words 

at a time suggests that the child will be slow in learning 
to read for herself j but will be able to follow along 
listening to the teacher and probably catch up later if 
her teachers are understanding and nelpful. 

5. He isn’t ready to learn to read either language. 

6. Unready to read anything like standard English. 

D. Other comments: 

1. The child needs help as soon as possible. She’s on her 
way to becoming linguistically stunted^ as it were: 
i.e.; she may not acquire an adequate command of Spanish 
and her English is likely to be quite deficient if not 
straightened out soon. 

2. Poor recall in both languages. Poor auditory discrimina- 
tion. When given a Spanish models translates parts of 
sentence into English. Total readiness is questionable. 
Child should be tested non-verbally for I.Q. 

3 . The child’s anxieties were apparent--anxious to please 
the teacher but unable — anxious about learning English-- 
anxious about the prospect of making yet another poor 
showing--etc . I suspect tliat this child is brighter than 
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this test would suggest. Also, the child probably works 
better alone than with close scrutiny. How much "baby 
talk" (particularly in phonology) results from a sort of 
regression syndrome that develops in test situations such 
as this one? I*d like to compare this kid's playground 
linguistic behavior with the performance on this peda- 
gogical task. 

h. English is the stronger language; 

a. Intonation 

b . Comprehension 

Sound production in both languages is very weak. 

5 * It seems that this little girl is very young and has not 
yet fully developed her language. Certain sound substi- 
tutions and simplifications as well as an underdeveloped 
inflectional morphology in both Spanish and English 
(cf. the pronoun system!) indicate this as well as her 
more limited memory span and unfamiliarity with certain 
vocabulary items. Also her code switching within the 
same sentence (both ways--into Spanish from English and 
vice versa --e.g., No. 10 'on' 'en*; No. 11 /en cinoz/; 
No. l6; No. 3 - ^ No. 48 Papa ... go ... a work) indica.tes 
the same thing. 
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IX, Subject No. 3^ of Mexican-American language sample 



A. Evalup.bors* comments concerning deviations in perforioance 



Comment Frequency 

1. poor repetition-English 24 

2. poor repetition-Spanish 15 

3. /s, c/ English l4 

4. 3rd person singular present verb-English I 5 

5 . /l, r, rr/ Spanish 11 

6. possessive pronouns -English 10 

7 . fsy zf English 9 

8. /±, 1 / English 7 

9 . voiced stops-Spanish 7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. Practice speaking — seems to understand better than he 
produces . (Maybe this will happen anyway as he grows 
up.) 

2, This child has difficulty only with English. His 
possessives and negation should be focused on and 
strengthened. Also seems weak phonologically, especially 
s/z distinction. Since he only repeated 4 sentences 
accurately, this may indicate failure to understand 
English. 

5 . Remedial work on English, both grajnr.^r and pronunciation, 
suited to her age. (She seems very young.) 

4. English pronouns: case distinction 

person distinction 

s production 

Spanish Tap (r) and Trill (rr) production. 

5 . a. Needs work on SAE phonology and morphology, 
b. Needs work on Spanish syntax. 

The child seemed not to comprehend the task at times. 

6. Work on consonants in both SAE and Spanish. 

Work on verb conjugations and phonological rules in 
Spanish. Pronouns in English. Ordering no\in + modifier 
in English. 

C. Predictions regarding child’s learning to read: 

1. Even though perfonnance is spotty, I*d predict fair 
school success. Reacts quickly, meaningfully when he 
couldn't handle a sentence. 
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Difficulty reading in both languages. Lack of readiness. 

3. Good oral language. Will read in Spanish and English. 

1: . Should learn to read in Spanish. Needs strong reading 
readiness program to develop listening skills to improve 
recall. Needs highly structured ESL program. This 
child’s oral language shows overall lack of readiness 
for reading. 

5. Attention span not bad and interest high; so he will 
probably respond well to instru^-uion and work at it and 
learn to read. His rephrasings suggest to me that the 

” look-say” method might be more effect ive^ because he 
attends to meaning rather than to sound . 

6. Numerous errors suggest the child will have difficulty. 

7. In English: trouble. 

D. General comments: 

1. It would cause less confusion for the child if all 
Spanish sentences were lumped together and all English 
sentences were placed together in the test. 

2. Dialect speaker. Poorly developed language. Poor recall. 
Reconstructs sentence frequently; but without loss of 
comprehension. 

3. Limited domain of the English is frustrating. The free 
statements show probably communicative ability in English. 

U. Notice the Spanish phraseology carried over into English 
No. 1 washes the neck. 
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X. Subject No. 35 of Mexican-American language sample 






A. Evaluators' comments concerning deviations in performance 



C omme nt Frequency 



1. poor repetition-English 39 

2. /s, c/ English 15 

3. /s, z/ English 10 

4. consonant cluster s-English 10 

5. 3rd person singular present verb-English 10 

6. /d/ English 9 

7. /l, r./ English 9 

8. /o/ English 7 



B. Recommendations regarding instructional needs: 

1. The child seemed most advanced in phonology. His needs 
are many. He should be treated as a beginner in an ESL 
class; instruction could begin with simple syntactical 
patterns and tenses and progress to the more difficult 
ones . 

2. She has not yet acquired English to any great extent, so 
that her inclusion in a bilingual education program would 
be desirable. Her Spanish is quite good and suggests 
recent Mexican origin of self or parent(s). 

3- Oral English I 

4. Concept development must be given in Spanish because of 
poor comprehension in English, to prevent retarding cog- 
nitive development . 

5. English comprehension : 

a . vocabulary 

b . pronouns 

English sound production ; 

a. consonants 

b. inflections 

6. She clearly had a good command of Spanish and a poor 
knowledge, it appears, primarily of English vocabulary . 

I would expect her to progress in reading much more 
easily if first taught in Spanish. 

7. Give extensive instruction in one of these languages, so 
she at least has a dominant and fluent language. 
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C. Predictions regarding child's learning to read: 

1. Ready to read Spanish j far from ready in English. 

2. No. Except that she must learn English. It would he 
helpful to make her literate in Spanish first, assuming 
this hasn't been done already. 

5 . Will learn to read in Spanish . 

^ . Is definitely not linguistically prepared for reading 

instruction in English^ however, with a strong ESL program 
accompanied by reading readiness in Spanish this child 
should be able to learn to read in Spanish successfully. 

5 . Facility in repeating all the syllables in Spanish sug- 
gests that she could learn to read in Spanish better than 
in English. The level of frustration in the production 
of English suggests that the child would give up easily 
when the vocabulary got hard in reading passages. 

6. Poor English comprehension. 

7 - She won't be able to read English because she doesn't 
speak it. 

8. Ready to read in Spanish. 

D. General comments: 

1. This little girl has good language ability, to judge from 
her ability to imitate quite closely, her rather good 
Spanish diction, and the overall impression of alertness 
and intelligence which she makes on the hearer. At present, 
however, she appears to need a lot of help with her English. 
If she is, as I suspect, a recent immigrant from Mexico, 
she may acquire English rather soon in the local public 
school system. 

2. Very strong in Spanish production and comprehension. 

5 . A real monolingual apparently. 

U. Child appears to have been exposed to standard Spanish, 
but to very little English. 
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